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Ju the _ Wark here ed tothe 
A Publicks the Reader <uill ſind the 
abhole Art of RHETORIC, that is, 
the Rules aud Precepts of the beji Qra- 
tors and Rhetoricians, ancient 
modern, laid down in a. plain, compre- 
Henſive, and regular Method, and ac- 
companied awith V aritty of . Examples. 
- This Art, to take it in its full Extent, 
7s almoſt as ancient as the Uſe of Speech 
for Eloquence moved Men to live in 
| — to afſift and izliruct one another 
: A 3 mutual I 
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mitalh, to fubmit to Laws, and fe- 
riouſly 10 conſider and regulate the Mf- 


He ct is is plain there muſt be naue 
Sorts of Eloguence, the one more — 


Trion, aud to the ordinary dealings and Cam- 
Nature, and more proper fur 2— 


dend Harangues in Publick, and upon 
k lens Occafions I is this ſecond Kind 


| ; — of the following Treatiſe © 
1 loquenee has always fur g a- 
| wogf a free Profle, Greece aba 


remarkabie for it before it vas over- 
| ro Alexander, his De/cendanti, and 
I GCaptaini; as was Rome, before the 
Domination of the Caſars. Ian far 
| Jrom thinking, that either Freedom ar 
| Eloquence js confind is 4 Republican 
i _ we Ce : 4 u the 
Ns 


Jairs they bad in common | r. 


Juited to Familiar Intercourſe or Conver/a- 
more of the World ; the oth. r of a higher 


which is properly call > Eloquence, 
«which demominates the Orator, and ii the 


P PREFACE wi. 
Riches, the Honours, the glorious Recomer 
ences attending it in Athens and Rome, 


| that made it flouriſh there, and riſe te 


that ſurprizing Height ; and accordingly 
its Credit fail d and funk, as it laſ its 
Encauragement and Reward. So that 
there is no doubt to be made, but that” 
in every Age and Country, where the 
Oratorial Art 7s properly ęſieem d and 
encouraged, Men will be excited to the 
Study of Eloquence, and make vigo- 


rau, Efforts to bring it to its ancient 
Ferfictian. f 


ome may think that the Art of 
Rhetoric , a Matter of little Impor- 
tance, and not worth the Lahour and 


| Application it demands. But let them 


conſider of what Uſe it is en many 
Occaſions, efpecially at the Bar and i 
the Pulpit. Let them canfider, bat 
Eloquence, that fair Enchanzreſs, that 
wniver/al Miftreſs of Hearts, has been 


Sn ſeen to calm and afſwage in a Moment 


a dijz 


"4 
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a diſurb'd and mutirous People: She 
| has been ken, in the publick Delibera-. 


Wn tions of a confuſed Afſembiy, to male 


rey ns for Impreſſions' upon the moſt 


wap Seditions, by inſpiring the fear. 
ful with that Courage which fhe' had 
taten away hem the” Inſolent and Ne- 


the other to follow her Directions: She 


going from Rank to Rank, giving Life 
and Vigcur to the Soldiery by the Mouth 
o their Generals, and at laſt triumphing 


conguer d by her Reaſons. © bord | 

Bil perhaps it may be ſaid, To 
what Purpoſe is it to tay down Rules 
and Inſtructions to form an Orator, 
fince Eloquence is a Gift of Nature? 
'To ſpeak the Truth, we muſt confeſs, 
"that whatever advantoges' an Orator 
may draw from the Rules and Pre- 


offtinate and pregud: red Minds ; to ap- 


bel ius, and by confiraining the ime an 
has been ſeen in Campr and Armies, 


by the Arms of thoſe whom ſhe has fie 
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PREFACE; i 
repts of the beſt Maſters, there ir ſini 
le e - Art thai” Genius in Eloquence”; 
and nit Subject, that come into an 
Orator”s Province are of fuch a | Kind, 
that as. to the, Power and Efficacy 
they drpend much more on the Opinion 
of the Hearers, than on the Know- 
ledge and Capacity of the Speaker. We 
often diſcourſe before Aſſemblies where 


Ignorance has a large Majority; nay, © 


the Multitude is almoſt perpetually the 
Judge of Speech: And aue ſind Men 
% all Profeſſions who really ſpeak 
«well, aid have a title to the Praiſe 
of Eloquence, though they are utter 


Strangers to its Rules. But ſtill Art 
7s ſerviceable in aſſiſtins Nature, and 
he that + quould be compleat in Ee. 


— 


guence myſt join the Improvements f 
the on? to the Talents of the other, 
We are not aiming by the Publica- 
tion of the following S heets, to make © 
Orators in ſpite of Nature, but to im- 


prove | 
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Rhetorie and Oratory, 


| INTRODUCTION.” 


Q. HAT is Rbetorce? 7 

5 A. Rheroric is the 7 of 
| Jpeaking bell aud ornamentally ox any 
Subject. This Definition includes both IM 

Rhetoric and Oratory ; and indeed the 
Words are nearly of the ſame Signifi- 
cation, and often uſed indifferently for 
each othes, though ſome diftinguiſh 
between them as between and 
Practice, making it the Buſineſs of a2 
Rhetorician to lay down Rules and Pre- 
cepts for ſpeaking elegantly, and of | 
N | . 


- | 
| 
j 
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an Orator to uſe and apply them Jadt- 
ciouſly in Practice. - 
From. whence is the Word Rhe- 
toric derived? 
A. From the Greek, Rbeo, T ſpeak. 
What is the principal End of 
Rhetor' ct? 
A. To infirud, perſuade, and pleaſe, 
Q What is its chief Office? 
A. To ſeek what is moſt conducive 
to Perſuaſion. 
Q How many Parts hath Rhetoric? 
A. Four, wiz. InvenTion, Dis- 
'POSITION, ELocuTion, ane Pre- 
NUNCIATION. | 


. I 
— Ck... W. 8 8 


ERB 
PART I. 
Of InveNnTION.. 


Q W HAT is nn 


A. Invention 1s the find - 


ing out ſuch Arguments as are ſuita- {| 


| _, accordin g to the Nature of the 
| " Subject, 
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Subject to inſtruct, perſuade, c or gain 
the Aſſent and Belief of our Hearers, 
Q. On what are all Arguments 
grounded, and from whence are they 
to be ſought? 
A. They are all founded either on | 
| Reaſons, Morals, or Afe&tions, and from 
thence they muſt therefore be ſought. 
Arguments drawn from Reaſon are to 
inform the judgment, .or to inſiry@ ; 
thoſe from Morals or Manners are to 
| procure Favour, or to perſuade ; thoſe | 
from Affections are to move the a — 
fions, or to pleaſe, 
Q. What Kinds of Arguments are 
from Reaſon? 3 
A. They are diſtinguiſh'd into two I 
Sorts, Artificial and Inartificial. | 
Q. What are artificial Arguments? 
A. Such as are found out by the 
Learning and Skill of the Orator, and | 
N See to the AVE" in 
war; © 5 = . How | 


A. Three; namely, W =p 
Deliberutr vr, and 2 The De. 
monſirative Kind is when we 1 
Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of any Perſon, 
Deed, or Thing) and here moſt of 
the Arguments. are taken from What 
we call honourable or dijponexrable — 
A Dehiberatize Topic perſuades or dif- 
ſuades, ſhewing the Adventay: or Dij- 
advantage of a Thing. —A Turidicel 
| Topic accuſes or defends, to which 
| purpoſe the Arguments made uſe of 
1 > according to the Stating of the 

Q. Whatis meant by fing a C 

A. . 
it is brought w from the Complaint 
of the Accuſer and the 3 "i 
che Accuſed. Thus, Fohn as art 
of Grating bis School fellow,” und roms 


4 fs be td fo bur op br _ 3 


Tug) = 
| Now the ſtating the Caſe here is, Be 
tber John — his School: Fellow Jaſtly 
or unjuſtly ? ' 

Q. How many Ways are there of 
ſtating a Caſe? | | 

A. Four, vis. — Tieini vs, 
in Quality, and in Vyantity. A Caſe 
is Conjectural when it is enquired whe- 
ther the Thing was done or not; as, 
Whether John bear Thomas?—A Caſe 
is Finitive when we enquire into the 
Name, Nature, and Definition of the 


Crime: As when a Perſon acknow- 2 9 


| ledges that he root fach and ſuch 
Goods, but did not commit Theft; or | 
that he did commit The/#, but it was 
not Sacrilege, &C;——A Caſe in Duality |} 
is where we enquire in cbt Manner 
a Fact was done, whether according 
to Law, Equity, Cuftom, er. or 
otherwiſe ; As, Whether Milo HA 
Clodius / oh hy! Here we muſt examine 


We cumſtantes, nnn | 


_ 465 =” | 
Law what in this Caſe may he deem d 
juſt or ujuſt.— A Caſe in Quantity i is 
When we enquire into the Greatneſi or 

allzeſs of a Crime: As when a Per- 

on has committed a Faul', but denies 
it to be a great one. Here we am- 


 plify or diminiſh, and, by conſidering 


the ſeveral Circumſtances of the Fact, 
and comparing Things with Things, 
we determine what may be deem'd 
great or l/ittlh., Thus an Injury is 


ſhewu to be great, either becauſe done 


on very flight Grounds or Provocation, 
or becauſe he who receiv d it is a 


Man of great Merit, or beeauſe it is 


irreparable, and on many other Ac- 


. counts. 


Q. What are | inartifcial Argu u- 


ments? 


A. Loch a8 are not the Effet of 


5 the Orator's Art, or ariſe from the 
Subject itſelf, but are borrowed and 
introduced from abroad; as from the 


Scriptures, 


1 


TY 
. 
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„„ | 
Scriptures, the Teſtimonies of ancient and 
modern Authors, common and receiv'd 
Opinions, Proverbs and Sentences ; from | 
Oaths, Laws, Contracts, NMiinaſes, and 
abundance of other Circumſtances. 
Q. What is meant by BAforal Ar- 
guments, or Arguments from Morals? 
A. Such as regard either the Ora- 
tor himſelſ, his Auaience, or the whole 
City or Nation in which he delivers his 
Diſcourſe; for an Orator ſhould well 
conſider, of what, before whom, and 
for whom he ſpeaks. With reſpect to 
his own Morals, he muſt ingrauate 
bhimſelf with his Audience by appear- 
ing honeſt, prudent, modeſt, benevolent, 
&c. And in reſpect to the Morals of 
his Judges, Audience, or Perſonas he 
would perſyade, he muſt take care 
that the Thing perſuaded may alſo 
appear Houourable, Juſl, fſerwiceable, &C. 
„Arguments of this Kind vary in re- 
gard of the Auditors, according as 
8 B | they 
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they differ in Paſſions, Habits, tee, 
aud Foriu nes. 

What is meant by Arguments 
; fr rom Afections ? 

A. duch as are intended to arelle 
and mot, or to calm and compoſe the 
Pajjrors or Afedtions: And nothing 
concerns an Orator more, than tho- 
roughly to undesiland the Frame of 
human Nature, whereby he will be 
able to work upon thoſe Affections 
which Gop has placed -in human 
Minds as ſecret Springs to all our 
Actions; for without the Pathetic, e- 
ven the juſteſt Reaſoning, ſupported 
by the foundeſt Learning, will appear 
a cold, Iifeleſs, unaſfecting Harangue. 

Q. What are the He, or . 
AA ,, 

A. They are certain Emotions of the 
Sul, accompanied either with 'lea- 
ſure or Pain. 


* Which are che chief Pons = 
A. J. Ys 


* 


t 
A. Joy, Hebe, Grief, and Rar 
The reſt are Anger, Lenity, Modeſty, 
Impudence, Love, Hatred, Envy, Cam- 


paſſion, Tnaignation, Emulation,  &C. 
| And ſome of theſe the Orator, accord- 
ing to the Nature of his. Subject. muſt 


ſhew in himſelf, if he intends to work 
vpon the Affections of others; for, as 


Horace obſerves in his Art of Poetry, | 


*Tis Nature farms and ſoftens us 
within, 5 
And writes our F ortune Changes ia 
„ Aur Fee, | 
Plaaſure enchants, impetuous Rage 
tranſports, 
And Grief dejects and wrings the 
tortur'd Soul; 


And theſe are all interpreta by | 


Speech: 
But * whoſe Words and Fortunes | 
diſagree, _ 
Abſurd, Wen e a publick 
jeſt. Roſcommon. 
I In 
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In ſhort, to be able to touch upon and 
move the Paſſions properly, is one of 
the moit eſſential Qualifications of an 


Cambray has obſerv'd from Tully, 
"TRE whole Art of Eloquence con- 


any Pruth with ſuch powerful Mo- 
tives as may affect the Hearers, and 
employ their Paſſions ts juſt aud wor- 
thy Ends; may raiſe their Ihdliywetion at 
Ingratitude, their Horror againſt Cruel- 


ſeralle, their Love for Virtue, and di- 
rect every other Paſſion to its proper 
* 


FART 1k 
| Of Dis rOSs IT Io | 
2 ar 15 Diſboſſt ice, * | 

V A. It 1 18 tlie PR. anging . Hur 


Arguments or the Par, , an gion 
| in 


f 


Orator; for, as the Archbiſhop of 


fiſts i in enforcing the cleareſt Proofs of 


Pa. their Compaſſion towards the Ni- 


far} | 
in the moſt orderly and proper Man- 
ner. N 
How many Parti are there in 
an Oration; and in what Order ſhould 
they be placed? | 
A, The Parts of an Oration or De- 
clamation are ſometimes reckon'd four, 
but more uſually fx; namely, Exor- 
dium, Narration, Propofition, Confir- 
ma ion, Refutation; and  Peroration- 
This is call'd the Natural Order of 
the Parts, but when the Caſe requires 
the Orator to depart ſrom it and chuſe 
ſome other, this latter is ſaid to be 


Artificial. 
Q- What is the THRU of a an „Er- 


5 eric . 

' A! In the Reovidium or. Beginiing-of 
an Oration,: the Orator gives his Au- 
dience ſome Intimation of his Subject, 
and from the Nature of it prepares 
their Minds to Benevolence and At- 


tention. In this Part the Speaker 
| B 3 — ought 


A 


£3 3 


op 


ought to be clear, modeſt, and not too 
Pu 3 


Q. What is the r IS 
A. It is a brief Recital of the whole 
Caſe from Beginning to End, This 


ought to be plain and per/picuous, that 


it may be underſtood; [ikely or pro- 
L that it may be believ'd; plia- 


ing, that it may be willingly liſten'd 


to; and Hort, that it may not tire 
the Audience. 
-Q "What is the Buſineſs of the Pro- 


ion? | 
tc! The Propoſition P ropoſes the 


Gm of the whole Diſcourſe, or Mat- 


ter in Diſpute. If it divides the Ora- 
tion into Parts, which ought never to 
exceed ..three,: or four at moſt, it 1s 
call'd Partition. The Beauty of the 
Partition or Divifon is, that it be full, 
diftinet, plain. Sort, and certain. 
= What is the Confirmation? ? 

A. It i is the — and con- 
min 


= E 23 f 
| firming our and by all the Proofs and 
Arguments we can obtain from Ine. 
tion. In doing this, the Orator places 
his /fronge/? Arguments in the Frant, 
when the Minds of his Heaters are 
fired with the greateſt Expectation: 
His aue Arguments he employs in 
the Middle, where their Number may 
render them of ſeeming Importance: 

But he makes a Reſerve of ſome of the 
e forcible Reaſons to bring up the. 

Rear, becauſe what the Audience hear 
laſt makes the greateſt Impreſſion. 

* What is the Refutation © — 

A. In the Refutation, or Con utg- 
tion, the Orator anſwers alt his Adver- 
ſary's arguments. and takes off all 
Objections. by ſhewing them to be 
at urd, falſe, or inconſehient. a 

Q. What is done in the Peroration? 

A. The Peroration, or Concin/zon, | 
recapitulates or ams uf the ſtrongeſt 


| ang principal e and endea- 
SEA | 4 "yours 
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yours to gain the Aſſeut of the Hear- 


ers by moving the Paſſions. In a 
Concluſion an Orator ſhould always 


obſerve Brevity and Vebemence. 


Q. Can't you give me an Example 
of an Oration diſtinguiſn'd into the fix 
Parts aboyementioned? * 

A. Yes; take that inimitable one 
of Catiline to his Aſſociates, Conſpira- 
tors againſſ the Roman Commonwealth, 
tranſlated from the Larin of Salluſi by 
Mr. J. Rowe. 


„ EX0R DIUM. If I, O my Com- 


panions, had not had ſufficient Expe- 
rience before now of your Courage and 
Fairhfulne/s, I ſhould not imagine that 


much would come of the great Hopes 


. which I have entertain'd, and the 
Opportunity that is now in our Hands 
to make ourſelves Maſters of the Ro- 


man State. 


Nor ſhould I through Ea- 


ſineſs, or Want of Judgment, take for 
A Certainty, what would otherwiſe be, 


I perhaps; | | 


[ . Wis 
perhaps, duubifal. But becauſe I have 
more than once found you both vali- 
ant and firm to me even in Junctures 
of Danger, Thave yentur'd with great 
Aſſurance to undertake an Enterprize 
the greateſt and nobleſt in the World. 


Moreover, I know that we all agree 2 05 


purſuing and fouming the ſame Things : 
And whatistheBand ofalaftingFriend- 
ſhip, but ſach a Conformity of "Diſpoi- 
tions? NarRration. You have every 
Man of you had my Þ:fign communi- 
| cated ſeparately to you already: And 
I cannot but tell you, that my Spirit is 
quicken'd to it every Day more and 


more, upon thinking what a Life we 


muſt lead if we do not fight ourſelves 
into Liberty. For a few Great Ones 
having engrofs'd the Government into 


their own Hands, Kings, Tetrartht, 


Provinces, and Countries muſt pay Tri- 
bute to nobody but them. And as 
for other brave F ellows, Nebler and 


Com- 
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Commoners, or whoever we be, we are 
all but inſignificant Mob, without the 
leaſt Authority or Intereſt, and under 
the Laſh of thoſe Men, to whom, if 
* Government were but put on a 

Foat, we ſhould father be a Ter- 
= All the Wealth, Iutereſi, and 
Preferments are with theſe Fellows, or 
at their Diſpoſal; and they have left 
us nothing but the goodly Portion of 

cs, Dangers, "4.7; la __ 
Want. But how long will you, the 
brawe/t of Men, tamely ſuffer this in- 
talerable Uſage! PRorosiTiOoN, Is 
It not better to die bravely, than eon · 
tinue the Scorn of other Men's Infos, 
lence, and loſe our Lives at laſt with 
Diſgrace? Gods! But we have Victory 
in our Hands that will ſave em. 
CoxrIXMAT ION. We have Youth, 
we have Strengib. we have Courage on 
our Side : But every thing with them 


is . ens decrepit, as their Riches, 
their 


11 
their Luxury, and their Years can 
make it We have nothing to do 
but to ſtrike the Stroke; the Un- 
dertaking will afterwards fiuiſb itſelf. 
ReFUTATION, Who that has any 
Soul in him can endure that zhey ſhould 
- have ſpare Money enough to build 

them Palaces in the Sea itſelf, and to 
level Hills and Moagntains for their 


9 
| 

k- 

; 
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Pita ſure, at the ſame time that aue have 


hardly ſo much as Bread to ſubſiſt on? 
That -h, ſhould have Choice of Seats. 
for their Delight, and ave ſcarce have 
a /ingle Hou/e remaining to ſhelter our- 
ſelves in? Your Pidtures, your Statues, 
and your Rarities in Sculpture are all in 
the Hands of theſe Purchaſers. They. 
pluck ye down even Piles that are new, 
and ſet up others more ſtately in their. 
Room. In fine, they are ever rating. 
ub Money by all Ways, and ever con- 
Juming it: And yet their. Treaſure is. 
ſo vaſt, that with all their Extrava- 
„ i gance 
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22 gance they can never exhauſt it. But 


as for us, we have Poverty at home, 
and hungry Creditors abroad to de- 
vour us; d?/perate Circumſtances, and 
more deſperate Expectations. In ſhort, 


what is left us but our mijerable 


Breath? PeroRaTtion. Ariſe then, 
Brother Soldiers, and laſh up your Re- 
ſentment. View the Liberty, the 
tranſporting Liberty, which you have 
ſo often ſigh'd after! View the Riches 
and the Honours that are before you ! 
They will all attend as Rewards of 


- your Succeſs. Poverty, Danger, Op- | 


ortunity, Circumſtances added to the 
| Fpoils of Vickory. - ſhould inflame you 
more than all the Harangues in the 
World. For my own Part, you ſhalt 
either have me as your General, or as 
à private Soldier, juſt as you pleaſe. 
My Heart and my Hand ſhall be inſe- 


parably with you; and I doubt not 
mar War 1 mall act as Conſ with! you . 


- S : 5 7 in 
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in this Enterprize; if I am not perhaps 
out in my Thoughts, and you rather 
chuſe, to continue Slaves, than he- 
out a Way to N with N | 
"Swords." 


PART HL | 
Of ElocvTion. | 
8 1s meant by Ele- 
cutien? 

The finding out proper, polite, 
* S A to bgmty 
our Thoughts. 

Q. What are its Parts? | 

A. Elegance, Compoſt, tion, and Dig- 3 
nity. 

Q_ What does Elegance ent in? 

A. it conſiſts in the Purity, Per- 
ſpicuity, and Politene/s of Language; 
and it is chiefly gain'd by reading the 
Dot and moſt correct Authors, conver- | 
ang with Seatlemen and r 

5 an 1 


1 
and by Study and Practice. 
Q. What does Compe/ition regard ? 
A. Compoſition regards grammatical 
| Plainne/; and Propriety, by imitating 
the Phra/e, Idiom, and Oraer of Words 
made uſe of by the beſt Authors in 
the ſeveral Sorts of Stile, whether in 
the bumble, middle, or ſublime, or whe- 
ther the Subject be Phlo/ephical, Hi- 
m—_— Oratorial, or Poetical. 
Q. What is meant by Dignity? 
Alt is that which adorns Lan- 
_ & with fub/ime Thoughts and Rhero- 
Fl Flowers, ſuch as noble Tropes, 


= — Hgures, and beautiful Turns, 
e Repetitions. 
22 What is the Difference between 
Fee, and Figures? _ 
A. Tropes affect only i Words, 
__ bot Figures affect whole Sentences. 
Qi. What is a Trope?P © 
A. It is the elegant Turning of n 
A Word, from its natural and froper to a 

| relatin's 
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relative Signification. 
. Whence is the Term derived 75 
A From the Greek Verb repo, F - 


„„ 
How many and what are the 
chief I'ropes in Language? ; 
A. They are eve n; namely, a 


Mei apbor, an Allegory, a Metonymy, a | 


Synecdoche, an Irony, an Hyperbole, and 
a Catachrefis, 
What rs a Mzrarnon ? 


A A Maaphor in borrow 'd Words 1 


compares: 
Thus (for Exceſs) awe ſay'a Flood 


of Tears. 


The Term 1s Greek, and Sgniſies i A 
Transferring. It is the moſt frequent 
and florid of alt Tropes, being a ſhort | 


and ſprightly Similitude in one Word, 
and may be transferr'd or taken from 


any Object of Senſe whatever; but 
thoſe taken from the Senſe of Seeing 


are generally moſt agreeable and lively. | 
| By Y 


$4 
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By this Trope Chriſt is call'd in IG 
ture, a Vine, Door, Rock, &c. and Man 
a Shadow, Flower, Graſs, cke. 
Q. What is an ALLEGoORY? 
A. An Allgory is a Chain of 
„Ie | 
Tee paſs'd the Shoals, "fair Gales 
| now {well my Hopes. 
The Word, ek” is Greek, ſignifies 
a Speaking otheravije; for in an Al-. 
or we convey our Meaning under 
Aigubſed Terms, and likes Things to 
Things by continued Metaphors, {till 
1 eaking one thing and meaning ano- 
ther; as, Venus grows cold without 
Ceres and Bacchus; where Venus is put 
for Love, Ceres for Bread, and Bacchus 
for Hine. To the Allegory may be 
referr'd all Ayologues or Fables, the Pa- 
rables of Scripture and others, the 
Canlicles or Song of Solomon; together 
with ail Enignas or Rigales, and many 
| Property. . ; 
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Q. What does a MeTonymy? 
A. A Metonymy takes ſome kindred 
aws; N | mY 
Juſi Heav'n (for God) confounds 
OO  " their Pride with Shame, 
The Word Metonymp ſignifies a chang- 
ing of Names; for by this Trope we 
put one Word for another, from ſome 
near Relation or mutual Dependance 
between tbem. Thus the Name of 
the Cauſe is put for the Efe; as, I 
read Milton, that is, his Writings: Or 
the Exec for the Cauſe; as, pale Fa- 
mine and cold Death, becauſe Famine 
_ occaſions Paleneſi, and Death Colane/s. 
The Subjec is alſo put for the Aajunct, 
that is, ſome Crrcumſlance or Appen- 
dage belonging to it; as, He has @ 
good Heart, i. e. Courage: Or the Ad- 
Jund for the Subject; as, Ae is ho- 
nourable, that is, aged Men. 
N. B. METaALEyPs1s, or Tranſump- 
lion, is à Species of the Metonpmy, 
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 wheret Trepe is far fetch'd or mul- | 


N hole for a Par!, meaning only Red. 
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[34] 
tiplied; as, Euphrates moves War: 


Where by Euphrates, the Name of a 
River, we underſtand Meſopotamia the 


Country through which it flows; and 


by Meſopotamia its Inhabitants, — 
AnNTONOMASIA, which ſignifies the 
Exchange of common Names for Proper, 
and the contrary, is likewiſe a Branch 


of the Metcnymy; as when we call a 


cruel Man Nero, a rich Man Cre&/us: 
Or, when we ſay, 77 Carthaginian 
got the Viftory, meaning Hannibal; 


be Poet (that is, Virgil) fings neas. 


What does a SYNECDOCHE? 

A. It takes the Whole for Part, or 
Part for the Whole: 

While o'er thy Roof (for Houſe) 

loud Thunders rollt. | 

The Term is Greek, and ſignifies Com- 

frebenſion.—When. we ſay, He has no 

Colour in his Cheeks, we take the 


ne. 
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neſe. By this Trope a round and cer- 


tain Number is frequently ſet down 
for an uncertain one; as when we fay, 


I) have told you of this a thouſand times, 


we mean no more than very often. In 
like manner Plura/s are ſometimes put 


for Sin;ulars, and Singulars for Plu- 


rals. 


Qs What is the Buſineſs of an 
Irony? | 
A. An Jay the Jes Reverſe in- 

' tends 
Of what it ſpeaks. Vell done? 
right truſty Friends ! 


The Word is of Greek Original, and 


ſignifies Dili mulation; for by this 
1rope we jneeringly ſay one thing, 
and mean the contrary. This, how- 


ever, is ſufficiently diſcover'd either 


by the Tone of the Voice, the Cha- 
rater of the Perſon ſpoken of, or the 
very Nature of the Thing. Thus, 
for- Inſtance, when we ſee a little Boy | 

CY behave 


N. B. The fix following may in ſome 


* 


behave impudently and undutifully to 


361 


his Father or Mother, we are apt to 
cry out, 4 hopeful Child indeed ! 
Whereas from our Accent in utterin 


the Words, as well as from the Na- 
ture of the Caſe, it is evident we 


mean quite the Reverſe. In like 
manner, if we call an Har/st by the 
Name of Penelope, (a Woman remark- 
able for her Chaſtity) or a Fol by the 
Name of Solomon, (the wiſeſt of Men) 
the Tony is immediately, perceived, 
as well from the Character of the 
Perſons commended, as from the Ex- 
orbitance of the Commendaiion.— 


Senſe be teferr'd to the ory. 1. 
SARCASMUS, which ſignißes a biting 


dog: like Inſult over a Perſon dead or 


dying; as, Hail, King of the Jewvs! 


2. DiasyYRMUS, 2 Neproach ; as, tt 
1 Ang. lile @ Rawen! 3. CHARIENTIS- 
MUS, a ſirithias Joke; as, Good 


H wat, 


3 
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Words, I pray. 4. ASTEISMUS, 2 


E 


witty Banter; as, The Woman's old, 
but has ne er a Tooth to ſhow it. 5. 
My cTERIsMUs, a Turning up the 
Neſe; as when we ſay by way of Sneer, 
Heaven fend better News! 6. Mi- 
MESIS, a Mimicking ; that is, an af- 


| fected Imitation of the Words and 


Geſtures of another. 
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Q. What is an HyPERBOLIE? 
A. Hyperboie ſoars high, or ſinks too 
. 
He touch'd the Shies: A Snail 
don t crawl ſo flow. ES 
The Term is Greek, ſignifying an O- 
wer ſhooting. or Exceeding ; for by this 


Trope we go beyond the Bounds of 


Truth in repreſenting Things greater 


or ſmaller, better or worſe than they 


really are, in order to raiſe Aanira- 


tion or Lowe, Fear or Contempt. That 


Branch of the Hyperbole which exag- 


_ gerates Or increaſes, . ( as, ſwifter than 


C3 Thought) 


[ 38 ] 
Thought) is call'd Auxes1s; and that 
whach 3 or diminiſbes, (as, 
Auer than a Snail) is term'd Mero- 
sis. But perhaps there is no juſt 
Foundation for this Diſtinction; for 
the Shwneſ5 in the latter Inflance; as 
well as the Swiftne/s in the firft, is 
repreſented beyond or greater than the 


Truth. 
What is a 1 ? 


AA Catachrefis Words abus'd ap- 
plies : 
Over his . 4 wooden 
T.oombſtone lies. 
It is a Greet Word, and ſignifies A- 
buſe; for by this Trope we make uſe 
of an improper Term, either for want 
of a proper one, or for the ſake of 
Boldneſs and Novelty. Thus, having 
m0 appropriate and authorized Name 
for a Murderer of his Prince, Maſter, 
Child, Uncle, or other near Relation, 
we call ſuch a one a Parri.ide, though 


the 


- BE — 

the Word in Strictneſs is only appli- 
cable to him who has murder'd his 
Father. In like manner, to ride upon 
a Sawitch, &c. is Catachrefis. 
Q. What do you conclude from this 
ſhort Account of Tropes? 

' A. I conclude, in the Words of 
the judicious Mr. Blactwall, That 
there is a general Analogy and Rela- 
tion between all Tropes, and that in all 
of them a Man uſes a foreign or ſtrange 
Word inſtead of a proper one; and 
therefore ſays one Thing, and means 
ſomething different. When he ſays 
one Thing, and means another almoſt 
the ſame, tis a Synecdoche : When he 


' ſays one Thing, and means, another 


mutually depending, *tis a Metommy: 
When he ſays one Thing, and means 
another oppoſite or contrary, tis an 
Trony: When he ſays one Thing, and 
means another like to it, it is a Me- 
C4 :- tapbor: 


> JF”. 
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rapl er: A Metaphor continued, and 
often repeated, becomes an Allegory: 
A Metaphor carried to a great De- 
gree of Boldneſs is an Hyperbale; and 
when at firſt Sound it ſeems a little 
harſh and ſhocking, and may be ima- 
gined to carry ſome Impropriety in it, 
tis a Catachreſis. 5 
Q. What other Trapes are there 
A. Some Rhetoricians, but a little 

improperly, enumerate the ſeven fol- 
lowing as Tropes, or Afections of Tropes, 
viz 1, OnoMaToPoElaA, which ſig- 
nifies the Coining of a Word, and form- 
ing it to the Reſemblance of the Sound 
It 15 intended to expreſs; as, the Bees 
bum, the Horſe neighs, the Hog grunts. 
2. ANTIPHRAS1S, which means a 
Speaking contrary; as the Euxine Sea 
is ſaid to have been fo call'd by Anti- 
phrafis, the Word Euxine ſignifying 
hoſpitable, whereas the Navigation of 
it was reckon'd very dangerous, 
5 = 3. LITO0T 8% 
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. LiroTes, a Lefjening, whereby 2 
fight Denial makes a ſtrong Affirma- 


tion; as, He is no Fool, i. e. He is a wwi/e 


Man. 4+ AccisMUs, a feign'd Re- 
fuſal; as when we faintly — No, IT 
thank you. $5. HYPALLAGE, that 
is, a Changing the Order of Words; 
as, Cups which I newer mov'd my Lips 

to, inſtead of to my Lips. 6. Eupns- 
is Mus, a putting a Gloſs on a Thing, 
call'd alſo ChRoMa, a Coloyringz as, 

Tudg. iii. 24. Surely he covereth bis 
Feet, for Surely he is at Stool, 7. An- 
THROPOPATHIA, whereby the Hu- 
man Paffions are aſcribed to God; as, 
God is angry with the Wicked every | 


Day,. Pſalm vu. 11. 
Q. How many, .and what are the 


' Faults of Tropes, which ought to be 


avoided? 
A. They are Nine, and are com- 


prehended i in the * Lins: 
o 


: 
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97 Tropes ſerplix d. harſs, frequent, 
ſawoln, fetch'd far, 
Iltrepreſenting, ſerc 'd, low, lewd, 
beware. 
QAWbati is a Figure? 
A. It is an e, Manner of 


ſpeaking, different from the plain and 
ordinary Way, and expreſſing either a 
| Paſſion, or containing a Beauty. 


How many, and what are the 
chief and moſt moving Figures of 
Speech ? 

A. They are twenty in Number, 
viz. Ecphonefis, Aporia, Epanorthofis, 


alerts | Taba lee, A- 
rophe, Erotefis, Prolepfes, Syncberelis, 
fo his rafts, Climax, Afynde- 
ton, O nantiofts, Parabole, Hy- 
33 Frechen, and K 
What is an EcPHñONESIs; 


A. By Ecphonefis we exclaim with | 


"Hear. - 
* anexpected Stroke! O baſe Defeat ! 
Ecphos 


= > | 
Ecphoneffs is the ſame as Exclamation, 
and is otherwiſe call'd Ax apHONEMA. 
When Admiration is expreſs'd, it is, 
call'd ThavmasMus: When any 
Good is wiſh'd or pray'd for, it is 
term'd Euch; when the contrary, - 
it is call'd Ar RUHE, ARA, or Mi- 
$05, When Intreaty is made uſe of, 
it is named DEEsis, or OBsECRaA- 
110, and when any bad Preſage is 
wiſh'd to be averted, it is call'd ABo- 
MINATIO. CE | 
Q. What is an ArORIA? S 
A. By Aporia, doubting, we debate: 
Shall I then fly? , Ne—Whither, 
Ay from Fate? „ 
Tbe Term is Greet, ſignifying a 
Dcubting and Perplexity, and the Fi- 
gure expreſſes the Debate of the Mind 
with itſelf upon a prefling Difficulty, 
It is ſometimes call'd DiayorEsTs. 
Q What is an ErANORTRHOSIs? 
Es A. Epa- 


[ 44 ] 
A. Epanorthofis to correct recals: 

O bajJe! baſe, did I Jay? maſt 
| . cowardly Gaul; / 5 
The Meaning of the Term is Correc- 
tion; for by this Figure a Man ear- 
neſtly retracts and recals what he has 
ſaid, abating it when it appears too 
much, and ſtrengthening the Expreſ- 

ſion when it appears too little. 
Q. What is an Ar Os IO PES1Is? 

A. Apoſfopeſis hides by ſudden Pauſe: 

N.,, vile, I'd — but, tis too 

baſe a Cau/e. D | 
The Word is Greet, and fignifies a 
Suppreſſion, ſudden Pauſe or Silence; as 
when a Perſon in Rage, or other Diſ- 
turbance of Mind, ſpeaks not out all 
he means, but ſudden]y breaks off his 
Diſcourſe. Thus we threaten a Child 
who has committed a Fault, JF Icatch 
you doing ſo again, Il Where, not- 
withſtanding the Abruptneſs of tje 
, Speech, the Meaning is readily under- 3 
Dl: -” ſtood, 


1 1361 
ſtood. and the ſhaking of the Hand or 
the Head ſupplies the Defect of 
Words. This Figure is ſometiines 
ufed from Modeſty, or the Fear of ut- 
tering any offenſive Expreſſion. 
What is an APoPHAs1S?. 
A. Apopbaſis omits, but means the 
more: 
Oarhs 1 paſi by, Thefts, Bribes, 
| and Rapes in flore. 

The Term ſignifies Omiſſon or not 
ſpeaking of; but the Omiſſion is only 
pretended, and therefore the Figure 
ſeems to be related to the Irony: As 
when an Orator ſays, I do not mention 
my Adwerſary's ſcandalous Glutiony and 
Drunkenneſs ; I take no notice of his bru- 
tal Luſts, nor of his Treachery, Malice, 
and Cruelty. Here the Crimes, which 
he pietende to conceal, are not only 
| ſpecified; but they receive a Sort of 
Aggravation from the ſeeming Con- 
W — This Figure is often call'd 

Fan 
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ParALEIPSIS, a Paſſing-over; and 
ſometimes Fasern, a Con- 
cealing. 

” What is an AyosTROPHE ? 

. Apeftrophe, addreſſin 8. leaves the 
. 

He dies —Fade, ye fair F. bes” rs; 
be ary, thou Stream“ | 
The Word fignifies a Turning 4 ao; 
for by this Figure a Perſon in a vehe- 
ment Commotion turns off from the 
Subject in hand, and addreſſes Hea- 
ven, Earth, Groves, Rivers, Things 
animate or inanimate; thereby inte- 
reſting, as it were, wuniver/al Nature 
in his Cauſe, and appealing to all the 
Creation for the Juſtneſs of his Tranſ- 
port. 

What is an Aﬀacrzorns? 
A - Anaftrophe Suſpenſe b Inverſion 
brings: 


blafied Hopes and avith'rins 
Job. 
The 


18 


of the Hearer till the Cloſe of the Pe- 
riod. Sometimes the Suſpenſe 1s oc- 
caſion'd by advantageouſly inwerting 


there are many beautiful Inſtances of 


pectation is agreeably kept op till the 
der of Wards is ſometimes call'd'Pa- 


Dy En gland through, for 1 hbrough all Eng- 


1 a 
. (4] TE 
The Term ſignifies Inverfion or S 
penſion; for this Figure raiſes the Ex- 
pectation and ſuſpends the Satisfaction 


or tranſpeſing the plain Order of a Sen- 
rence, as in the Example above: But 


Suſpen/ion, where the Words ſtand in 
their natural Order, and yet the Ex- 


Concluſion — The inverting the Or- 
RALLAGE, a Tranſplacing; as, All 


abs 
Q. What is an ERoTes1s? 
A. An Eroteſis aſks, appeals, de- 
mands: | 3 
N. 7 hence? can you be Safe” in 
arb rous Lands? © 
The Word 1; gniſies Interrogation, be- 


ing | 
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gives an Anſwer to it, The Objecti- 


—— 

ing a Manner of ſpeaking where the 
Orator raiſes Queſtions and returns 
Anſwers, as if in Conference with his 


HFHearer or Adverſary. There is ſcarce 
any Paſſion but may be put into the 


Form of Interrogation, and appear in 


it with Beauty and Advantage.— This 


Figure is alſo call'd Ax AcOBNOSIs, 
Communication, or Eæxpoſlulation, when 
the Interrogation is made to an Ene- 
my; or SYMBOULEUS1s, Conſulta- 
tion. | | 
Q. What is a ProLePsTs? | 
A. Prolepſis, to prevent, objects and 
anſwers too: „ 
Great Things, you'll ſay; but not 


too great for yu. 


- The Meaning of the Word is preven- | 


tion, for by this Figure an Orator 
ſtarts an Objection, which he foreſees 
may be made againſt any thing he 
atirms, deſires, or adviſes to, and 


on 


r 
8 
e 
d 
al 


ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up, and 
with what Body do they come? Thou 


 quickened, except it die, &c.— This Fi- 


Q. What is a SynNcnoREs1s ? 


FTT 


pr. another thing that we defire- | 
many Sciences, Sharpneſs of Wit, 


Js ne/s of Conſcience, and Regard t t 
and {ruth, Here it has a Stir 


TT 
on in a Prolep/es is call'd Hy o ORA, 
and the Anſwer ANTHYPOPHOR 3 - 
Thus St. Paul: But ſome Man will 


Fool, that which thou ſowveſt is not 


gure is alſo often, call'd PR zMuNI- 
Ti. | 


A. A Synchorefis grants, the Point 
to gain: 5 
Sbe's fair, has Wit, "tis true; but 
then ſhe's vain. © | 
The Term ſignifies Conce/ion; and b 
this Figure we freely grant ſomet>i- 
that might bear a Diſpute, in orc2: 


allow the Greeks Learning, 8 


bur they were never eminent for 1. 
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: Tail but ſometimes it has a healing 
Concluſion: As, Let him be Jacrilegi-' 
' ous, let him be a Robber, let him be the | 
Chief of all Wickeaneſs and Vice: but 
fill he is a good General, —By this Fi- 
ure we ſometimes invite our Enemy 
to do all the Miſchief he can, in order 
to give him a Senſe and Horror of his 
Cruelty: And hereby the Complaints 
and Upbraidings of jarring Friends and 
Lovers are moſt emphatically ex- 
paid —EP1TROPE, Permiſſion, is 
another Name for a Synchore/es. 
Q. What is a MtTaBas1s? ES 
A. Metabaſis removes from Thing 
to Thing: | 1 
Thus far of V. ar. ow thee, | 
feveet Peace, DI Ang. 1 
The Term ſignifies a Tranſition, or FF 
Paſhng from one Subject to another, NF 
as in the Example. To this Head may | 
be referr'd Digr:ion, or departing ©} 
from, and Regreſion, or returning 10 © « 
"the 


| 1 
the Subject: Alſo Revocation, when 
the Orator recalls himſelf, as having 
gone too far; and Ręjection, when he 
tells his Andience chat he defers ſpeak- 
ing of ſome particular Matter till ano- 
ther Opportunity. | 

Q. What is a PertPHRASIS ? 

A. Periphraſis takes many Words 
- © For one? 

Now. Night's pale Empre/s quits 

her Silver Throne. © 


The Term means a Circumlbcution, or 


Speaking round about, that is, uſing 
more Words to expreſs any thing than 
are abſolutely neceſſary. Thus in the 
Example, the Moon 1s expreſs'd by 
N:ght's pale Empreſs ; and the Senſe of 
the whole Line might be comprehend- 
ed in theſe few Words, I is Day- 
light.—This Figure is uſed — 
times out of Prudence and Neceſlity, 


to conceal a Secret, or cover an In- 


e and ſometimes for Variety 


„ and 


gure riſes, the Senſe ng heighten'd 


ys 
+4 


and Ornament, to give 3 and 
Dignity to our Expreſſions, to enrich 


2 Diſcourſe with new Thovghts, and 
to multiply the Graces of a 1 


| tion. 


Q. What is a Climax? 
A. Climax, aſcends by Steps: Folly : 
breeds Laughter, p 
Fas, Dijdoin, Dijdain makes | 
Shame her Daughter. © 

The literal Meaning of the Term is a 
Ladder, the Figure being a Gradation 


or Amplification by Stept, wherein the 


Word or Expreſſion which ends the 
firſt Member of a Period begins the 

ſecond, and fo on, till the Argument 
and Period be beautifully finiſn d. It 
is to be obſerv'd that Amplification, or | 
an Incrementum, is often made with- 


out a ſtrict Climax: As, T he wirtucus 


Man is Happy either in 5 in Sick- 
neſs, or in Death it/elf. Here the Fi- 


by 
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by Degrees to the End of the Pe- 
riod; and this is call'd Ax ABASIS, 
Afcenſoon : But when it falls, it is call'd 
CaTaBaSIS, De/cenfion, or Drexx- 
VENTUM; as, We had neither the 
Moon, the Stars, nor even the Light of 
a Candle to direct us. 
What 1s an Asvnperon ? 
A Ahndeton the | Joining Word de- 


nies: i; 
| Faith, Juſtice, Truth, "Religion, 
Mercy dies. | 


The Term Ferie a Net joining, orthe 
Omiſſion of a Copalative; that is, when 
the Conjunctions or little Particles, 
that join Words together, are left out, 
do repreſent Haſte, Rage, or Eager- 

neſs of Paſſion. This Figure is alſo 
call'd Dial Tro, Dr/jolution.—— 
The oppoſite Figure is named Pol r- 
SYNDETON, Many Joinings, when the 
Copulatives are put in before each 
principal Word in the Period; as, 


53 | * 
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1 1 
Through Sleep and Wine, and Feat, 


and Strumpets, and Bagnios, they were 3 


guite enerated.— Each of theſe Fi- 
gum has its Uſe and Beauties; the 


former, where the Members of a Pe- 


riod are looſe and unconnected, natu- 
rally painting the Hurry and Diſtur- 
bance of the Thoughts; and the lat- 


ter making a Diſcourſe ſtrong and 


ſo- 
lemn, fixing an Emphaſis upon as 
Word, and pointing 1t out as worthy 
of Obſervation. 5 
Q. What is an OxYMorON? 
A. In Oxymeron Contradictions 
„ | 
What's Lowe? A pleaſing Pain, 
| a Bitter-ſweet. „ 
The Name itſelf implies a Contra- 


didbios, fignifying much the ſame as 


ee or Sarp- blunt. But we 


muſt obſerve, that the Contradictions 


in this Figure are only ſeeming ones; 


for the Members of a Period may diſ-—- 
| 2 | agree | 


Hie is dead, even wwhil}t he lives. 


of each may appear the more itrong- 


pears with double Charms and Love- 


| ration againſt Catiline On the one Side 


1 
agree in Appearance and * but 
perfectly agree and be conſiſtent in 
Senſe.— Hither may be referr'd the 
SYNOECEIOSIS, whereby Contraries 
are affirm'd of the ſame Subject; as, 


. What is an EN ANT 1051s? 

A. Enantigſis poiſeth diff rent 
Things: 

Truth begets Foes, and F Jati's ry 

Frienadſpbip bring. 

The Term ſignifies Contrariety, or O 

poſition; for by this Figure Things very 

different or contrary are placed oppo- 

ſite to each other, that the Qualities 


ly; as by a proper Contraſt between 
Innocence and Guilt, the former ap- 


lineſs.—This Figure is alſocall'd Ax · 
TITHESI1S; for another Inſtance where- 
of take thas of Cicero in his ſecond O- 


3 


fands 


„ 
fand. Modeſty, on the other Impu- 
dence; on the one Fidelity, on the other 
Deceit ; here Piety, there Sacrilege ; 
vere Continency, there Luſt, Ec. 
Q. What is a ParaBoLeE? 

A. Parabole by Similies compares: 

Her Eyes are ſparkling like the ra- 
diant Stars. | 
The Word ſignifies Compariſon. Tt 
differs from a Metaphor, as it intro- 
duces the Compariſon by /ke, /uch, /o, 
as, &c., If we ſay, for inſtance, God 
is a Shield to good Men, it is a Meta- 
pbor, becauſe the Sign of Compariſon 
is not expreſs'd : But if the Sentence 
be put thus, God is as a Shield to good 
Men, then it becomes a Simile, or Com- 
pariſon.— This Figure is by ſome call'd 
- SYMBOLE, which ſignifies much the 
ſame as Parabole; and by others Sy x-. 
{ - CRISIS, a Fudging between, If the 
| Compariſon he made from Di//imili- 
tude, it is call'd AnNomotosrs, a Ren- 

5 .  aering 
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dering unlike ; and Diaynora, Dif- 

ference. 

* What is an HyyoTyposts ? | 
A. Hypotypofis paints, deſcribes to 
Sight: 

He come his Chariot Clouds, his 

TY Garments Light. 

By this is meant a /ively Deſcription, 
or ſuch a ſtrong and beautiful Repre- 
ſentation of any thing, as gives us a 
clear Idea of it, and ſets its Image as 
it were before our Eyes. This Fi- 
gure is alſo call'd DiaTyposts.— 
When a character of a Perſon is drawn, 
it is call'd CHaRacTEeRIsmuUs. When 
Things diſtant and paſt are repreſented 
as if ſeen and preſent, it is named 
VIs Io, Viſion; or Eicon, Image. _ 

Q. What is a PROSOOTOEA F 
A. Preſepepœia Spec: ah to Things 
| does give: 

. T he Stores cry out, Let not the | 

Traytor hue. 

2 bis 
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This Figure, as the Name implies, is 
the Fickion of a Perſon. Hereby good 
and bad Qualities, Virtues and Vices, 


Accidents, &c. are introduced in Diſ- 


courſe as real Beings; and by this we 
likewiſe give Life and Voice to Things 
inanimate, making Rocks, Woods, 
Rivers, Buildings, and the like, ex- 


preſs the Paſſions of rational Crea- 


tures. — 
Q. What is an Ey1ynonema ? 


Cloſe : 


5 "oes / | 
The meaning of the Term is Acclama- 
tion, being a ſhort lively Remark at 
the End of a Narration or Diſcourſe. 
So Milten, on the Obſtinacy of the 


rebel Angels, who were fo infatuated 
that they would not ſubmit, though 


they knew Almighty Power and Ma- 
je came arm'd againſt them: 


A. Epiphonema makes Remarks i'th* 
- By my own Hand /be died—fo vaſt 


Is | 


* f 


BB heaw'nly Minds can ſuch Per- 
werſeneſ; dauell!? | 
Q. What other Figures are there ? 

A. Rhetoricians mention ſome other 
Figures of leſs Note, which I ſhall 
explain as briefly as poſſible. 1. Sy- 
nathræ ſnus implies a gathering together ; 

as, She's Widow, Strumpet, Baaud, and 
Thief. 2. Etiology, or Dicaioleg y, is 
giving a Reaſon; as, Defpiſe Phaſures, 
for Pleaſure purchaſed with Pain is 
hurtful. 3. Emphaſus is carne and 
forcible Expreſſion, or a Streſs or Ac- 
cent laid upon a Word in pronouncing 
it. 4. Euphonia is a well ſounding in 
Words, or a pleaſant Pronunciation. 
5. Enallage, or Enallaxis, is an Ex- 
change of Caſe, Tenſe, Perſon, Num- 
ber, or Gender; as, Ia that Year 
Alexander dies, for died; the Preſent 
Tenſe for the Preter- inperfect. This 
includes the Grammatical Figures Syn- 
theſis and Antiptofis, 6. Hendiadys 15 | 

15 8 plies 
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7. Hyperbaton, a Poffing over, diſturbs 


the Order of Words in a Sentence, as, 


Wealth, which the old Man had raked 


tegeiber, now the Boy doth ſquander 


away ; inſtead of, — 4 the Boy dath 


Jquander away Wealth, &c. 8. 755 e- 


ron · Proteron is a Putting the laſt firſt ; 


as, He <vas bred and born at London, 


for born and bred.—Several other Fi- 
gures of this Kind might be enume- 


rated, but thoſe already mention'd are 


ſufficient, or perhaps more than ſuffi- 
cient, for a young Student in the Art 


of Rhezaric. 


Q. But are there no ra! 


: —_— worth taking notice of? 


The chief Grammatical Figures 
8 nine, 1. A Pleonaſm, or Super- 


fluity ; as, I ſaw him with my Eyes, 


where with my Eyes is needleſs, unleſs 
tor 


plies an expreſſing one thing by tao; 
| as, He is advanced to Ivory and a 
Throne; inſtead of an Tory Throne. 


yet remain entire. 3. Antimeria, 


newly. 4. Proſtheſis, an Adding to the 


ding to the End of a Word; as, 
Feare for Fear. 6. Apherefis, a | 


as. ag for wntill, hy Apocope, A 
Cutting off” from the End; as, tho? 


04 F 
for Emphaſis. 2. Parenthefis, a Put- 
ting in between ; that is, when certain 
Words are introduced into a Diſcourſe, 
which are independent of the reſt, and 
may be omitted without any Injury to 
the ſenſe or Grammar ; As, To their 
Power (I bear Record) they avere wil- WM 
ling; where, if the Words I bear Re- | 

cord were left out, the Senſe would 


Putting one Part of Speech for ano- 
ther ; as, He's new come home, for 


Beginning of a Word; as, yclad, for 
clad ; begirt for girt. 5. Paragoge, a 
Producing, or making longer, by ad- 


taking away from the Beginning: 


for Hong h. 8. Syncope, a Cutti-g 
out, or tak ing Letters from the Mia- 
dle 


[ 62 ] 
dle of a Word; as, acer for never; 
cer for over. 9. Tmeſis, a Diſſefion ; 
that is, when a Word is divided by 
the Interpoſition of another: As, How 
evide ſoever ; for Howſoever wwide.— 
To theſe I may add Ellipſis, Defed, 
being a Figure that frequently occurs 
in Diſcourſe. This is when a Word 
or more is omitted, but plainly un- 
derſtood : As, Gow, for it is true; 1 
_ a: going to my Father's, that is, my 

TH Father's Houſe. There are many 
more grammatical Figures, which be- 
ing of no great Importance, we chuſe 
rather to omit them, than run the Ha- 
Lard of diſcouraging our little Pupils 
by laying a needleſs Burden upon their 
Memories. | 
Q. What is the beſt Rule to be ob- 
ſerv'd with reſpect to the Uſe of Fi- 
1 
A. In order to the 8 ad pro- 
fer Uſe of Figures, obſerve well the 
following 


631 
fol! lowing Lines: - 

Figures unnat'ral, Jenſel: fa too fine- 

75 pun, 

Over- adorn d, alfected, copious, ſhun. 

Q. What do you mean by fine 
Turns, or Repetitions, which you men- 
tiou'd amongſt the Ornaments of Lan- 
guage ? 
A. Such as gracefull- repeat cider 
the jame Word, or the Jame Sound 1 in 
different Words. 

Q. How many, and which are the 
principal Repetitions ? - 

A. They are fourteen, viz. A- 
phora, Epiltrepbe, Symploce, Epixeuxis, 
Anadiploſis, Epanalepſis, Epanodos, Ploce, 
Polyptoton, Antanaclaſis, Paronomaſſa, 
Paregmenun, Homoiateleuton, and So- 
£ nymia. 

Q What Sort of a Repetition i is 
AN APHORA ? 


A. Ana- 


2 2, Sm 
th; Anaphora each Clauſe alike be- 
ind: 
3 hides her Ranks ; ; Lot hides 
her very Sins. 
The Term is Greek, ſignifying a 1 
ing over again, or repeating a Word at 
the Beginning of the next Clauſe, 
This is likewiſe call'd EPANAPHORA. 
Q. What is an EyisTROPHE 7? 
A. Epilirophe each Clauſe alike con- 
„ lade: 
What Ills ariſes from Feuds! Oh, 
fly theſe Feuds ! 
Tne literal Meaning of the Term is 


i 


a Turning to. This Repetition is alſo 


calld ErIPHORA, a Bringing to, or 
repeating the ending Word. 
. What is a SYMPLOCE ? 
A. Symp/oce theſe two laſt connects 
in one: 


The Hare anes run; the Hare bas | 


Cauſe to run. 
The Word means a Connexion, or 
| "Comms 
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Coni\cication, of Auaphora and Epiſtro- 


| phe; for here both Clauſes have the 
_ ſame Beginning, and the {ame Ending. 


What is an EP1ZEUXIS ? 


A. An Epizeixis twice a Word re- 


pear:: 
Ab poor, poor Stain ! Me, 
ewretched me, he beat. 


| The Term ſignifies a Rejoining, or re- 
peating immediately the ſame Word, 
and that with ſome Warmth or Emo- 

tion of Mind. a | 


Q. What is an Airs 01648600 ? 
A. Anadipio75 the ſame Word brings 
08; 
Deſpiſe vain Joys, Joys that will 


Joon be gone. 


The Tem 3 Reduplication; that 


is, when the laſt Word of a Clauſe or 


Line is repeated at the Beginning FC 

the ſucceeding one: And this is done 

to enlarge upon the Word, and en- 

; force the Senſe, —This Repetition 1s 
. es 


alſo 


[i 66 1 
alſo callꝰd EraxabirLoste. 
„ What is an ErANALET SIS? 
"© Epanalepſis ends as it begins: 
a Sins flain thy beauteous Soul, for- 
Sake thy Sins. 
The Term fignifies a Receiving 1. 
or taking the firſt Word to the End. 
Q What is an Eyanopos? 
A. Epanodbs inverts what it repeats: 
Meat: & the Belly, the Belly not 


| Fer Meats. : 
The literal Meaning of the Word i; is | 
Reaſcenſon. | 


What is a PLoce ? 
A: Phece for Characters repeats the 
Namę: | 
Czſar, like Cæſar then, trium- 

pbant came. 

The Term ſignifies a Reflelring or hint- 
ing upon a Word. In mort, it is a 
repeating a Proper Name i in a Senſe 
hat's Common, or ſo as not only to 


expres the Subject, but * Qualit 


khereof⸗ 


1 "a 
- 


rent from Ce/ar in the firſt, implying 


* faithful. 


"Ts 
thereof. Thus in the Iuſtance, we 
may obſerve that Cæſar in the ſecond 
Place has a Meaning ſomewhat diffe- 


like what he was, a great and ſuctęſi- 
ful General, which Character is common 
to others as well as Cæſar. So I ſay, 
My Friend's a Friend inceed, meaning, 
fuch a one as he foould be, fincere and 
Q. What is a PoLypToOTON? 
A. In Pohhptoton different Caſes 
x meet : | 
Join Hand to Hand, and Forte 
EO  avith Forte deftat. : 
The Term means Variety of Caſes; 
being a Repetition of the ſame Word 
in different Caſes, Genders, Numbers, 
or Teoſes. It is likewiſe call'd M- 
TAGOGE. 
Q. What is an Ax TANACLASsIs? 


E 2 A. Su 


| f 68] 
_ Antgngclafis in one Word does 
5+ WoE « 

Two Senſes : Come on; if we 
ride, let's nde. | 

It is a Sort of Pun, or | TAK (as 
.the Term implies) of the ſame Word 
to ſignify ſome other Thing. Thus, 
in the Example, the different Mean- 
ings of the Word ride are obvious: 
If we ride, (that i is, travel on horſeback) ? 
let's ride, (that is, make haſte )—This | 
Repetition is ſometimes call'd Ax Tri- 
STASIS, a Re//tirg, from the Diſagree- |; 
ment in the Senſe of the ſame Word. 
Q. What is a PaRONOMaSIA? 
A. Paronomaſia, eingling in the 
Sound, 4 

Differs in Senſe : No- Friends, 
| but Fiends abound. A 
The Term ſignifies a Like-naming, that 


Addition, or Omiſſion of a ſingle Let- 
ter very often makes a great Altera- 
tion in the Senſe. | 


is, in Sound only; for the Change, 43 


| [69 ] 
N What i is a PAREGMENON? 
A. Paregmenon does Words deriv'd 
eki: | 
Of Friendſhip. friendly to my 
Friend I avrzte. ': 
The Term implies'a Deriving W ords 
from the ſame Rev, which are ſome- 
times agreeably eee in che ſame 
Sentence. 5 
Q. What is an Hoxotorereu- 
TON? 
A. eee 1 g Words | 
does chuſe; 
Your Gifts I'll not refuſe, 


abill abuſe. 


The Term ſignifies a Labs aeg or 


Rhyming in Clauſes. And hither may 


be referr'd HoMOIOPTOTOxN, a Rhy- 


ming in Caſes, Tenſes, &c. As, Ce/ar 
gain'd I by giving, — par- 
don ing. 

8 What is a SY NON MIA: 2 


bk. 1 


150] 


A; 28 Words Sage de- 


clare 


The ſelf-ſame Thing : He liver, 


and breathes in Air. 
The Term implies a Putting together 
Words of like Signification, which is 
done to amplify the Diſcourſe. Thus 
we ſay, Endleſ;, immortal, newer-fading 
Honour ; ; where the Meaning of each 
_-Epithet is juſt the ſame: And, in the 
firſt Example, /iving and breathing in 


Air are Expreſſions of the like Import. 


Q. What other Repetition: are there, 


beſides theſe you have been explain- 


ang? 


A. The eight following, of leſs 
Note, are enumerated by ſome Rhe- 
foricians. I. Antimetabole, that is, 
Commutation ; as, A Poem is a ſpeaking 


Picture, a Pidture a mute Poem. lt 
is a Kind of Epanodes. 2. Paradia- 


ftole, a Contradiſtinction, which is of- 
ten a Kind of Paronomaſia; as, Virtue 
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may be overſhadow'd, but not over- 
ewhelm'd. 3. Parecheſis, or Paromoi- 
on, a Likeneſs of Sound, which is A 1 
Kind of Parozomaſia repeating the 
ſame Syllable over again, and not 
worth our Imitation; as, Hence pro- 
ceeds our Miſchief chiefly. 4. Epi- 
mone, a Verſiſting in the ſame Words, 
as where the ſame Line or Clauſe is 
often repeated. 5. Meſarchia, when 
the Word which 6zgins is repeated in 
the Middle: of a: Sentence. 6. Me/o- 
telenton, when the Middle and End are 
alike. 7. Meſodiplaſis, a Doubling or 
repeating a Word in the Middle of two | 
Sentences, or two Members of a Sen- 


3 tence; which is alſo call'd Meſohonia. 
8. Tantotes, which ſignifies a frequent 
3 >Referition of the ſame Word: But 
3 molt of theſe are ſo trifling, that they 
ſcarce deſerve the young Scholar's 
Notice. | „00 
Q. What is chiefly to be obſerv'd 


l. 7 ] | 
in n the Ute of Turns or. 2 epetitions ? | 
| A. Care is to be taken that we run 
"Hat into inſipid Tautologies, nor affect 

Aa trifling Sound and Chime of inſig- 
NE Words. And remember that 
All Tuxxs ſhould give a luſtre 20 

8 Diſcourſe; 
Muſt raiſe new Thou: ht: „or grace 


with Mu/ick's Force. 


—_— * 8 


wo 


PART: . 
TTP ͤ 
QNX HAT. is Pronunciation? 
A. Pronunciation, Or moving 
_ Delivery, which is rhe very Soul of 
all Rhetoric, conſiſts in a due Manage- 
ment of the Voice and Countenance, 
as well as the proper Ge/iare of the 
Bedy and Hands, according to the 
Nature of the Thing ſpoken of, or 
as Paſſion to be expreſs d. 
Q. What are the Parts of Pronun- 
ciation ? 5 3 12 55 


— 


F, 


what is to be obſe v'd as to Voit? 


eaſy, diſtinct, and flexible. A particu- 


Tone of Voice on the one hand, as well 


and fall the Voice unnaturally, ſome- 


can be more diſapreeable in a Reader 
or Speaker. In a Word, the Voice 


diſtinct; in N ſevere; in 1/- 


| wt) 3 
A. Two; namely, Voice and 
AcTtion.: 

Q. In the Delivery of an Oration, 


A. The Voice ſhould be full, clear, 


lar Streſs ought to be laid on empha- 
tical Words, and the Accent placed on 
the proper Syllable. Care muſt be 


taken to avoid an invariable uniform 
as Car ing on the other, To cant, or 
chant, is to lay an Accent and Em- 
phaſis where there is none, or to raiſe 
what like finging ; t ; than which nothing 
ſhould agree with the Nature and Stile 
of the Difcourſe, and vary as the Sub- 


ject varies; in Argument, plain and 


luſtration, 


* S — . eg * 


la ſration, ſtrong and lively. It muſt 
likewiſe be adapted to the different 


Paſſions of Anger, Pity, Love, Foy, 
Grief, &c. as Occaſion requires. 
QQ. What is to be obleri'd as to 


A. The Geftare, or Action, (which 
is the Speech of the Body) ſhould be 
decent, moderate, eaſy, various, and 


proper to the Nature of the Diſcourſe. 


- 
* 


The Body muſt be ere and ftrait, 
and apt for gentle Flexure on either 


Side. The Head ſhould ſtand right 
upon the Shoulders; the Neck be tree 


and eaſy of Motion; the Shoulders not 


_ hoiſted or ſhrugg'd up; nor the Arms 


much projected, except in the vehe- 


ment Affections of Foy, Grief, &c. 
The Countenance, which is principally 


to be regarded in Geſture, mult be 
variouſly expreſſive of the Paſſions ; 
but always natural, and free from 27 


fected Airs, Grimace, and Contortions. 
; 8 Great 


174 =” 
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1 
Great ILſe is likewiſe made of the 
Hands, eſpecially the Right Hand, 
which is frequently applied, to the L 
Breaſt, and then let fall to the Right 
Side. By the Hang, in ſhort, we de- 
mand, call, threaten, deteſt, Le fire, 
and expreſs our Thoughts as 
well as by Speech itſelf.— We * 
farther to remember, that ſtamping 
2 the Foot is only permitted on the 
age. 
: * Upon the Whole, What muft 
be done to make ourſel ves acceptub e 
Orators? ©. 
A. Adarn with Tropes and Figures 
your Oration, | 
By Voice and Action grace Pros 
nuanciation. . 
Q. Can't you give me ſome Ex- 
amples of fine Speeches, which I may 
ſtudy carefully, and endeavour to pro- 
nounce accordin 8 to the Rules of Rhe- 
toric? 


1 
1 
! 
1 1 
1 , i 
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A. I have already given you Ca 
ſiline's Oration to his Aſſociates, to 


which I refer you; and ſhall here 


add ſeveral others. In the firſt place, 


take a Paſſage out of Cicero's Ora- 
| tion for Milo, where he imputes the 


Death of Clodius to the juſt Anger 
of the Gods, who at length revenged 


their Temples and Altars which the 


Crimes of that impious Wretch had 
profaned. He does it in a very art - 
ful Manner, by appealing to the Al- 
tars and the Gods, and making ufe 
of the loftieſt Figures in Rhetoric. 


The Paſſage is thus tranſlated. 


„I call to witneſs and implore you, 


„ holy Hills of Alba, which Clodius 
„ has profaned! venerable Woods, 


„which he has cut down! ſacred Al- 


„ tars, the Band of our Union, and 


ancient as Rome itſelf, upon the 


* Ruins of which that abandon'd 


.? 


5 Wretch had raiſed thoſe enormons 
+ 66 Piles 


( 77 3 
( Piles of Building! ne —Your Religion 


1% violated, your p abolith'd; 
your Myſteries Barone your Gods 

* treated outrageouſly, have at length 
« diſplay'd their Power and Ven- 
« geance. And thou, divine Jupiter 
% Latialis, whoſe Lakes and Woods 
«© he had ſo often defiled with all man- 
« ner of Crimes and Imputities, thou 
„ haſt at laſt, from the Summit of 
« thy Iofty Hill, lpok'd down upon 
mas” wicked Wielch, in order to 
4 puniſh him. It is to thee, and be- 

_ « fore thine Eyes; it is to thee that 
te a flow but Juſt Vengeance has fa- 
* cxificed this Victim, whoſe Blood 
£ was thy Due.” 
There are ſeyeral fine Speeches i in 
Livy, amongſt which that of Pacuvjns 
to his Son Perolla is remarkably elo- 
quent: I therefore recommend the fol- 
lowing Tranſlation of it to the Pery- 
Gl of the young . till he is * 4 
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ble to read and 1 the Beau- 
ties of the 89 inal. The Occa ſion 


it was this: The City of Capua waz 
urrender'd to Hannibal by the In- 
der 1 Frans notwithſtandin 


#7 VF & , 


ſhip and d Sentinet. The 877 1 upon 


which Hannibal enter'd the City, two 


Brothers, who were the moſt conſi- 


derable Perſons ip the Place, gave him 


” 6 grand Entertainment; to which none 


the Capyans were admitted but 


T aurea and. Pacuvius, and the latter 


with great Difficulty obtain'd the ſame 


Friend for his Son Perolla, whoſe 


riendſhip with Magius was known to 
Hannibal, 5 pardon'd him bow- 
ever for wha * paſt, u pon the In- 
Eon of his Ta ther. 3 the 
was over, Perolla led his Father 


aſid 4 ; and dawinß a Poninrd from ow 
ger 


tf 
der his Gown, told him the Defign 
he had form'd to kill Hannibal, and 
to ſeal the Treaty made with the Re- 
mans with his Blood. Upon this Pg- 
cuvins, almoſt diſtracted, endeavours by 
the moſt moving and powerful Argu- 
ments to 9 Son A ſo fatal a 
Reſolution. 5 
« pray and conjure yor, my Son. 
e by all the moſt ſacred Laws of Na- 
ture and Blood, not to attempt be- 
% fore your Father's Eyes an Action 
« as criminal in itſelf, as it will be 
« fatal to you in its Conſequence. It 
« js but a Pl ew Minutes ſince we bound 
a ourſelves by the moſt ſolemn Oaths ; 
that we gave Hannibal the moſt 
& holy Teſtimonies of an inviolable 
“ Friendſhip: And ſhall we, when 
< we are ſcarce riſen from the Enter- . Al 
„ tainment, arm that very Hand a- 
** gainſt him, which we preſented to 
2 him as a Pledge of our Fidelity ? 
+ That 
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„ 
£ That Table, where the Gods pre- 
* ſide who maintain the Laws of Hol. 
„ pitality, to which you were admit- 
& ted by a particular Favour, of 
« which only two Capuans had a 
Share; do you leave that ſacred 
Table with no other View, but to 
* defile it the next Moment with the 
44 Blood of your Inviter ? Alas | ſince 
I have prevail'd with Hannibal to 
« pardon my Son, is it poſſible that I 
& cannot prevail with my Son to par- 
% don Hannibal? But let us have no 
$* Regard for thoſe Things which are 
«© moſt ſacred among Men; let us vio- 
« late, at one and the ſame Time, 
% Faith, Religion, and Piety; let us 
* perpetrate the blackeſt Action, pro- 
„ vided our Deſtruction be not infal- 
« libly annex'd to our Crime. Do 
you alone pretend to attack Hanni- 
% bal? But to what End! Do you 
„imagine that the Multitude of Free- 
| en „ men 
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men and Slaves who ſurround . 


ſtantly fix'd upon him in order to 


bear only the Looks of Hannibal, 


whole Armies cannot bear, and 


in ſo ill ee an Enterprize. 


[81 1 
him, all thoſe Eyes that are con- 


ſecure him from Danger, ſo many 
Hands always ready to defend him, 
would be blaſted and immoveable 
the Moment you make this mad 
Attempt? Nay, will yon be able to 


thoſe formidable Locks, which 


which make the Romans themſelves 
tremble? And ſuppoſe he were de- 
prived of all other Aſſiſtance, will 
you have the Boldneſs to ſtrike me 
too, when I protect him with my 
Body, and place myſelf between 
him and your Sword? For I declare 
that you cannot come at him, with- ' 
out ſtabbing e. often your Re- 
ſentments, my Son, this very In- 
ſtant; and don't reſolve to periſh 


1: Let 


| ' 32 7 | 
40 Let my Intreaties have ſome Iuſſu- 
ence over you, ſince theyhave been ſo 
„ efficacious this Day in your Favour.” 
Amongſt the Specimens of Elo- 
- cquence 1 am here ſelecting for the 
Uſe of the young Student in the Ar: 
« of Rhetoric, I cannot forbear inſerting 
St. Paul's excellent Declamation, or 
1 Defence, before King Agrippa and 
; Feftus the Roman Governor of Judæa, 
ab it is brought into Form, and di- 
ſlinguiſh'd into its proper Parts, by an 
1 modern Author. 
ExozDIU n. ] think myſelf 
** y, King Agrippa, in as much as 
£4 alt anſwer 3 Wo this Day be- 
fore thee, touching all the Things 
I am accuſed of the Fews; 
eſpecially becauſe I know thee to be 
expert in all Cuſtoms and Queſtions 
which are among the Terre Where- 
fore I beſeech thee to hear me pa- 
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of Life from my Youth, which was 


at firſt among mine own Nation at 


Jeruſalem, know all the Jews, whick 
knew me from the Beginning, (if they 


would teſtify) that after the ſtraiteſt 
Se& of our Religion I lived a Pha- 


riſee. And now | ſtand, and am judged 
for the Hope of the Promiſe made by 


God unto our Fathers: Unto which WW 


Promiſe our twelve Tribes, inftantly 
| ſerving God Day and Night, hope to 
come; for which Hope's fake, King 
Agrippa, J am accuſed of the Feaus. 
Prop. Why ſhould it be thought a 
Thing incredible with you, that God 
ſhould raiſe the Dead? when God him- 
ſelf has given Aſſurance of 1t unto all 


Mien, in that he hath raiſed Chriſt from 


the Dead. ConrFirmaTion. As for 
my own part, moſt noble Feſſus, I own 
I once verily thought that even I my- 
ſelf ought to do many Things contrary 
to the Name of Jeſur of Nazareth: 
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Which Thing I alſo did in Jeruſalem. 
I puniſh'd the Saints oft in every 
Synagogue, and compell'd them to 
blaſpheme; and being exceedingly mad 
againſt them, I perſecuted them even 
unto ſtrauge Cities. In purſuit of 
which, as I went to Damaſcus, with 
Authority and Commiſion from the 
| Chief-Prieſts ; at Mid-day, O King, I 
ſaw in the Way a Light from Heaven, 
above the Brightneſs of the Sun, 
ſhining round about me, and them 
which journeyed with me. And when 
we were all fallen to the Earth, I 
heard a Voice ſpeaking unto me, and 
ſaying in the Hebrew Tongue, Saul, 
Saul, why perſecuteſi thou me? It is 
Bard for thee to kick againſt the Pricks. 
And I ſaid, Mo art thuu Lord? 
And he ſaid, Jam Teſus, whom thou 
perſecuteft. But riſe and fland upon thy 
Feet For I have appeared unto thee 


for this 2 to make tber a Miniſter 
and 


| [ 85 ] 26 
and a Witneſs both of theſe Things which 


 theu haſt ſeen, and of thoje I hings in 


auhich I will appear unto thee. Where- 


upon, O King Agrippa, I was not 


diſobedient to the heavenly Viſion ; 
but ſhewed firſt unto them of Dama/- 
cus, and at Jeruſalem, and throughout 
all the Coaſts of Judæa, and then to 
the Gentzles, that they ſhould repent. 
and turn to Gop. REPUTATION. 
For theſe Cauſes the Jeqavs caught me 
in the Temple, and went about to 
kill me. Having therefore obtain'd 
Help of Gop, I continue unto this 
Day, witneſſing both to Small and 


Great, ſaying none other Things than 


thoſe which the Prophers and Moſes 


did fay ſhoald come: That Chrift - 
ſhould ſuffer, and that he ſhould be 


the firſt that ſhould riſe from the Dead, 


and ſhould ſhew Light unto the Peo- 


ple, and to the Gentiles. PERORa- 
T10Nn. This, moſt excellent Auditors, 
757555 | is 
| | 


( 86 0 
78 the real Truth: Believe me, 1 am 
no peſtilent Fellow, nor Mover of 


Sedition ; but always endeavour, all 


that lies in me, to preſerve a Con- 
ſcience void of Offence towards Gor 
and towards Man: Nor can the Fews 
prove the Things whereof they now 
accuſe me. Neither am I, F-#us, be- 
i de myſelf; ku: ſpeak bus fiecly be- 
fore the King, becdaſc he knows 
theſe Things to be Fact, yea I am 
fully 5 the King knows em 
all to be Fact; for they were not 


_ coneina Carer. King Agrippa, be- 


lieveſt thou the Prophets? I know 
that thou believeſt: And would to 
God that not only thou, but alfo all 
that hcar me this Day, were alto- 
ther ſuch as I am, except theſe, 
ands.” See Ads xxvi 
To the Examples already noted, 
I hall here add a few beaurifu ] and 


moving Speeches from ſome * the 
n 


t 15 1 | 
fneſt Writers that our own Country 
has produced; and firſt from our in- 
imitable See. In his Tragedy 
of Zulius Cæſar, ſoon after that Prince * 
is murder'd, we find Brutus, the Chief 
of the Confpirators him. 
mounting the Roftra, and chus ha- 
tanguing the People. 7 
© Romans, Countrymen, and Coda - = 
hear me for my Cauſe; and be ſilent 
that you may hear. Believe me for 
mine Honour; and have Reſpect to 
mine Honour, that you may believe. 
Cenſure me in your Wiſdom; and 
awake your Senſes, that you ky! , 
the better judge. If there be 'any * 
in this Aſſembly, any dear Friend * 
of Ce/ar's, to him I ſay, that Bu- 
1us's Love to Cæſar was no leſs than 
his. If then that Friend demand, 
* "dy Brutus roſe againſt Cæſar, thi: 
is my Anſwer: Not that I loved) 
DS 1 leſs, but _ = loved Noe: 
22 {1 #4 3 mene 


0 . 


9 owl 8 . | 
more. Had you Aber Coſer were 
living, and die all Slaves; than that 
Ce/ar were dead, to live all Free- 
men? As Cæſar lov'd- me, I weep 
for him; as he was fortunate, | re- - 
Joice at it; as he was valiant, I ho- 
nour him; but as he was ambitious, 
I'ſlew him. There are Tears for 
his Love, Joy for his Fortune, Ho- 
nour for his Valour, and Death for 
his Ambition. Who's here ſo baſe, 
that would be a Bondman? if any, 
ſpeak; for him have I offended. 
Who is here ſo rude, that would 
not be a Roman! if any, ſpeak; for 
him have I offended. Who 3 
ſo vile, that will not love his Coun- 
try? if any, ſpeak; for him have [ 
offended. I pauſe for a Reply— 
Here the People unanimouſly cry 
out, None, Brutus, none”; where- 

he continues his Speech, Then 
* none have I offended.— I have done 

no 


. 
85 
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91]. 
© no more to 3 than you fall do 
to Brutus. The Queſtion of 
Death is enroll'd in the Capitol; his 
Glory not extenvated, wherein he 
was worthy; nor his Offences enfor- 
ced, for which, he ſuffer'd Death.“ 
Then ſeeing Mark Antony coming | 
with Ce/ars Corpſe, he thus pro- 
ceedas -* Hewes, comes his Body, 
« mourn'd by Mark Antony, . who, . 
though he had no Hand in his 
Death, ſhall receive the Benefit of 
his dying, a Place in the Common- 
wealth; as which of you ſhall not? 
With this 1 depart, that as I ſlew 
my beſt. Lover for the Good of 
. Fai, I have the ſame Dagger for 
« myſelf, when it ſhall ' pleaſe my 
_ © Country to need my Death.“ 
This Harangue had the intended 
Effet upon the Minds of People: f- 
ling them with Indignation againſt 
La as an e and a — 
an 


£32 


and with Love for Brutus as the De- 
liverer of his Country: But how ſoon 
ae they ſoften'd into Compaſſion for 
the murder'd Prince, and fired with 
Reſentment againſt his Murderers, by 
the artful Inſinuations of Antony. whom 
Brutus imprudently permits to make 
a funeral Oration over Cæſar's Body! 
Antony, aſcending the Roſtra after Bru- 
tus is withdrawn, addreſſes his Audi- 
tors in the following Manner. 


Friends, Romane, Countymen, lend. | 
me your Ears; 

T come to bury CORE: not to praiſe 
n 
The Evil, that Men do, lives after 
* * them; 

The Good ãs oft interred with their 
Bones. 

80 let it be with Cefart Noble 


rr hes 
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So are they all, all honourable 


| 91 

Hath old, you, 2 5 2. was N 

woe: 

If it were ſo, it, Was 1 8015 
„ 

And grievouſſy bath Cæſar an- 
e 
Here, under Leave of Brutus, and 

te reſts | 

(For Brutus 18 an honourable Man, 


Men) 
Come I to ſpeak i in Cofar 5 Fune- 
ral : 
He was my Friend, faithful and juſt 
c 
Bat Brutus ſays, hs was ambitioss; 
And Brutus is an honourable Man. 
He hath brought many Captives 
home to Rome, 
Whoſe Ranſoms did the general 
Coffers fill; 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 
| When 
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"When that the Poor have cry'd, 
Cæſar bath wept: . 

Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner 


Stuff. 


Vet Brutus ſays he was ambitious; 3 


And Brutus is an honourable Man. 
You all did ſee, that on the Luper- 


cal, 


I thrice e him a Bean 


Crown; 


- Which be did thrice refuſe. Was 


this Ambition? 
Vet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; ; 
And, ſure he is an honcurable 
„ N 
I ſpeak not to diſprove what Bru- 
tus ſpoke, 
But here 1 am to ſpeak what I do 

know. | 


we all did love him once, not with- 


out Cauſe: - 
What Cauſe KA holds you then 
to mourn for him? 


* 


. 

O judgmept! thou art fled to bru- 
tiſh Beats, 

And Men have loſt their Reaſon— 
bear with me 

My Heart is in the Coffin there 

with C2/ar, 

And I mult pauſe till it come back 

to ME. | 


Here ſome of the Auditors begin to 


_ expreſs themſelves in Cæſar's Favour, 


as if he had been greatly injur'd; and, 


from A4ntony's ſaying that he refuſed the 
' Crown, they conclude for certain that 


he was not ambitious. Others .take 


this Opportunity of ſpeaking in praiſe 


of Antony, who thus continues his 
Diſcourſe. 


But Fee the Word of cee. 0 


might 


Have ſtood againſt the World; now 
lies he there, - 


| And 


— 
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And none fo poor to do him Re. 
verence. 

O Maſters! if I were e diſpos'd to 
—_— 

Your Hearts and Minds to Mutiny 
and Rage, 

I ſhoald do Brutus Wrong, and Caſ. 

Au Wrong; 

Who, you all know, are honoura« 

ble Men. 

Iwill not do them Wrong : I ra- 
ther chuſe 

To wrong the Dead, to wrong my- 

ſelf and you, 

Than Iwill wrong ſuch honourable 
But here's a Parchment, with the | 
Seal of Ceſar, | 
. « found it in his Cloſet, tis his 
Will: 

Let but the Commons hear his 


Teſtament, | 
(Which 


| And- dying 3 it within their 


VDunto their Iſſue. 


their Deſire, and thus proceeds: 


L 95 ] ”» 
(Which, pardon me, I do not 
mean to read) | 
And they would go "and kifs dead 
Ce/ar's Wounds, 
And dip their Napkins in his facred 
Blood; 
Vea, beg a Hair of him for Me- 


mory, .. 


„Wi 
Bequeathing 1 it as a rich Legiey 


| Upon the naming of Cæſar's Will, | 
the People interrupt Antony, and all 
inſiſt upon hearing it read; but, in 
order to encreaſe this Eagerneſs, Au- 
tony ſeems unwilling to comply with 


Have Patience, gentle Friends, * 
muſt not read it; 
It is not meet you know how C 
e you. 
You 


[96] 
You are not Wood, you are not 
Stones, but Men: 
And, being Men, bearing the Will 
of Cz/ar, 
It will inflame you, it will make 
you mad. 
*Tis good you know not that you 
are his Heirs; 
For if you ſhould O what would 
come of it? 
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Anthony having thus artfally 1 
ten'd their Curioſity, by diſcovering 
as it were inadvertently a material Part 
of what he pretended to conceal, they 

again preſs him in the moſt earneſt 

Manner to read the Will; to which, 
however, he ſtill ſhews a ſeeming Re- 
Iuctance, till finding they ha-e loſt all 
Patience, and will admit of no Denial, 
he thus addreſſes them: 


You will compel me then to read 
"me Wy” 
5 þ-- | : 35 ; "Ip 
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1 N 
Then make a Ring about the Corps 
of Cæſar, | 
And let me ſhew you de that made 
the Will. | 
Shall I we wok and will you give 
me leave? 


All agree to this without Exception; 


upon which Antony comes down from 


the Pulpit, and the People having 
form'd a Ring round the Body of 
Cz/ar, he continues his Harangue. 


If you haye Tears, prepare to med 
them now. 


You all dg _— this Mantle; I re- "22 


member 
The firſt time ever Cſar put it on, 


'was on a Summer's Evening in 


his Tent,” 
That Day he overeame the Nervii— 
Look ! in this Place ran Cafius 
Dagger TR — | 
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[98] 
See, what a Rent the envious Caſca 
made.— 
Through this the well-beloved Bru- 
tus ſtabb'd; | 
And as he pluck'd his curſed Steel 
1 
Mark, how the Blood of Ca/er : 
follow'd 1 
As ruſhing out of Doors, to be re- 
ſolv'd, 
If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or 
no? 
For Brutus, as you know was Ce- 
/ar's Angel. 
Judge, oh ye Gods! how dearly 
. Cæſar lov'd him; | - 
This, this was the unkindeſt Cut 
of 
For = the noble Ceſar ſaw him 
_ fab, 
| Ingratitude, more lrong than Trai- 
tors' Arms, 


if 


Pos 


7 Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt 
his mighty Heart; x 

- And, in his Mantle muffling op his 
Face, 
* Eren at the Baſe of Pompey” 8 Status, 

5 (Which all the while ran Blood) 
5 | great Cz/ar fell. | * 

O what a fall was there, my Coun- i 
— trymen ! | I 
Then 1, and you, and all of us fell 

r don; | 

| | 'Whilf bloody Tn bound 
18 Over us. | 

O, now you weep; and, [ perceive, 
5 you feel | 

BK The Dint of Pity; theſe are gra- 
it eien d - 5 

| Kind Souls! what, weep. you ; when 
n you but behold | 
£ DODur Cæſar's Veſture wounded 7 * 
„ Look you here! 

5 Here is bimſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, 
. . Traitors. 


G 2 Moved ; 


[ 160 ; 

Moved by this Speech, and by the 
affecting ſight of Cz/ar's wounded 
Body, the People now breathe nothing 
but Revenge and Deſtruction againſt 
the Authors of the diſmal Tragedy; 
which Diſpofition Antony takes care 
to improve, whilſt he artfully diſſuades 
them from giving way to | their Re- 
ſentments. 


Good Friends, * Friends; let 
me not ftir you up 
To ſuch a ſudden Flood of Mu- 
tiny: 
They that have done this Deed, 
are honourable. 
| Wh at private Griefs they have, alas, 
I know not, 
That made them do it; they are 
_ wiſe and honourable, | 
And will, no doubt, with Reaſons 
anſwer you, | 
I come 


[ 101 
i come vot, Friends, to ſteal may 
your Heart: 15 
I am no Orator, as Brutus 1 is: 
But, as you know. me all, a plain 
blunt Man, 
That love my friend ; and that © 
they know full well, 
That give me peblick Leave to 
ſpeak of him; | 
For I have neither Wit, nor Words, 
„ .: mof-Ward,.: -::-:; 
Action nor Utterance, nor the Power 
of. Speech, 
To ſtir Mens Blood ; 1 only ſpeak 
right on. | 
T1. tell you, that which, you your- 
' ſelves do know; | 
: Shew you ſweet _ Cæſar s Wounds, 
poor, poor, dumb Mouths! 
And bid them ſpeak for me. But | 
„ were l raus, +: 1 
And Brutus Antony, there were an 
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Would rafle up your Spine, and 
put a Tongue 
In every Wound of Caftr, that 
/. ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe ani . ; 
x tiny. wy 


Hero ths Febple in venetuli ery out, 
Well mutiny, 2 2 fre and, in 
order to work up their Anger and In- 
dignation againſt the Con pirators to 
the higheſt Pitch, Antony takes Oeca- 
ſion to remind them of Cz/ar's Will, 
and reads it; after which they depart. 
the Forum, fully determined upon the 
Deſtruction of the Authors of Cefar's $ 
Death. W 
For another Example let us take 

that beautiful Soliloquy of Cato, which 
we find in a Tragedy that bears his 
Name, written by the ingenious Mr. 
Addiſon. In order to underſtand it che 
better, the young Scholar * be i by 
$3. £25 0 WS rm 


$a Y 3 
ban that Cato took part with Pom- 
ainſt Cæſar; and after the Bat- 
he 2 of Phar/alia, in which Pompey was 
| uttterly defeated, fled to Utica, then 


belonging to King Fuba; where, un- | 


able to bear his great Misfortunes, and 
prompted by Plato's Treatiſe on the 
Immortality of the Soul, he ſlew him- 
ſelf in the 48th Year of his Age.— 
We are to imagine Cato alone, fitting 
in a thoughtful Poſture, with the 
| above-mention'd Treatiſe in his Hand, 

and a drawn Sword lying by him on 
the Table; and then 1 5 out in 
the following Manner: 5 


u muſt be fo.-Plato, thn reaſon'k 
well! 

Elſe whence this pleaſing Hope, this 

. Deſire, * n ae 

This ing after Immortality ? 

Or . This ſecret Did, add | 
in ward Horror, | 


Sz. or 
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Of falling into Nought ? 2 Why 


ſhrinks the Soul : 

Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at De- 
ſtruction? 

Tis the Divinity chat ſlirs within us; 

'Tis Heaven itſelf that points out 
an Hereafter, HF 

And N Eternity to Man: 


Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful 


Thought! 


Through what Variety of untry'd 


Being, 

Through what new Scenes and 
Changes muſt we paſs! 

The _ thꝰ unbounded Proſpect 
lies before me! 


But Shadows, Clouds, and Dark- 


neſs reſt upon it. 
Here will 1 hold. If there's a 
Power above us,. 
(And that there 15, s All Nature cries 


aloud 
By © * gh 


„ 1 

Through all her Works). be muſt 
delight! in Virtue; > * 3 

And that which he delights i; in muſt 

de happy. | 

But when! or where his World 
was made for Cæſar. 

I'm weary of Conjecturew—This 
muſt end em. | 

[ Laying his Hand on bis Sword. 

Thus am I doubly arm'd, my 
Death and Lite, 

My Bane and Antidote, are both 
before me. | 


This in a Moment brings. me to my = | 


End; 
But This informs me 1 ſhall never 


die. 


The Soul, ſecur'd i 1n her Exiſtence, | 


6 1 
At the drawn Dagger, and defies 

its Point, 
The Stars ſhall fade. n the Sun 


himſelf 7% 
x * "Grow 
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Ih Nay not, ſtay not, grardleſs and 
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Stow dim with Age, and lus 


_ fink in Years; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh i in immortal 
. Youth, 
Vnhurt umidit the War of Ele- 
ments, | | 
The Wrecks of Matter; and the | 
_ Cruſh of Worlds. 


mk mall conclode theſe Examples with 
a © pathetic Speech of Priam to his 
Son Herr, imploring him to come 
within the Walls of Troy, and not 
wait in the Field to oppoſe Achilles, 
who is advancing againſt him with the 
utmoſt Fury. It is near the Beginning 


| of the 22d Book of Homer's Iliad, and 
is thus beautifully tranſlated from the 
89 Original by the late celebrated 


r. Pope. | 


Alone; 5 
| £6497 


ha bloody Dogs grow order from 


4 


veſt Son! $7; 
Methinks already 1 bebold ics 


| To oall the Gods, no dearer than to 


f me! 
2 Thee Vulküres wil woc ſcatter 


Valiant i in vain'! 1 by thy curl Arm . 
Or, werte this faughter'd, fold in 
To ſhameful Bondage, and unwor- 


+ 


[ 107 
kane? y herd, my deareſt bra- 


ſlain; 


And Rretch'd beneath thit Fury of 


ble 442K} wighe thob be 


round the Shore, 


thy Gore. 
How many valiant Sons 1 tate, en- 


joy d, 
deſtroy'd ; 
diſtant Iſles 
thy Toils: 


Two, 


f 168} 
Too, while I ſpeak, my Eyes in | 
vain explore, | 
Two from 'one Mother ſprang, 
my Polydore, ( 
And lov'd Lycaon; now perhaps | 
more! 
Ohl if in yonder hoſtile Camp r 
live, | 
What Heaps of Gold, what Trea- 
__ ſures would I give! 2 . 
But if (which Heav'n forked) already 

loſt 

All pale they wander on the $y- 


| zaft ; 
0 at —.— "bis muſt their fad 
other know, 
What Anguiſh I! Unutterable Woe! | 
Yet leſs thas Anguth, leſs to her, 
to me, 


. Leſs to all of 2 1 not en of 
thee. 5 


7 109 1 
vet ſhun Achilles 1 enter yet the 
Wall; 


And ſpare thyſelf, thy Father, ſpare 


us 
dave — or, i if a Soul ſo 


brave, 


Neglect that Thought, thy dearer 5 


Glory ſave. 


Pity, while yet I live, theſe filver 


Hairs ; 


While yet thy Father feels me 


Woes he bears 
Yet curſt with Neue! a Wretch, 
whom jn his Rage 


(All trembling on the Verge of 


helpleſs Age) 


Great Jove has placed, fad Specta- 


cle of Pain! 
The bitter Dregs of Fortune 8 Cap 


to drain ; 


To fill with Scene; of Death his 
And 


cloſing Eyes. 


"Ds 


| = 7-4 0 
n And pomber all his Days by Miſe- 
>" mew? 
My Heroes flain, my bridal Bed 
* oferturn'd; 
My Daughters raviſh'd, and my 
| City burn d. 
My. bleeding Infants daſh'd againſt 
the 1 | 
' Theſe have I yet to ſee, Pe 
pet more! 

. ev'n I, reſerv*d by angry 
ate, 

The laſt ſad Reli ck of my ruiĩn'd 
„ 
(Dire Pomp of ſo w reign Wretched- 
. neſs!) muſt fall, 
* ſtain the Pavement of my regal 
— 

Where famiſh'd Dogs, late Guar- 
dians of my Door, 
hall lick their mangled Maſter's 


bac -ad d Gore. 
Yet 


[ 427 1 
vet for my Sons I thank ye Gods! 
_ *twas well: ; 
Well they have periſh 'd, forin F ight 
_ "they ell” © 
Who dies in Youth and Vigour 
dies the beſt, 
Struck thro! with Wounds, all ho- 
neſt on the Breaſt. 
But when the Fates, 1 in Fulneſs of | 
their Rage, 
Spurn the hoar Head of unreſiſting 
Age, | 
In Daft the rev'rend Lineaments 
deform, _ 
And. pour to Dogs the Lafe-Blood | 
ſcarcely warm; ; 
This, this is Miſery ; the laſt the 
worſt, | 
That Man can feel; Man, fated to 
be curſt! ; 


J :- Wm 


— — — —— — 
2 * 


surge to the beit : 


Treatiſe. 


 Cuar. I; 
Of the differen Kinds of "EI . 


* WI is STYLE? 


ner of expreſſing our Thoughts in Words : 
Or, It is the Manner wherein Words, 
conſtructed according to the Laws of 
Syntax, are arran ged among themſelves, 
ſuitably to the Genius of the Language. 


Q. Wherein does it differ from 


CFyntax? 

There. is this Difference be- 
tween them, that Style ſuppoſes or 
includes Syntax, but Syntax does not 
extend ſo far as Style; for the Syntax 
may be very juſt where the Style is 
wretched ; As in this Example ; 3 God 


ahways 2 


A. Style is the Mode or Mas- 


eQ & ha 


wk, ww. 


-” Wn WH - „„ 


CE SSM © 
always rewtrds with great Fidelity, 
and greater Liberality, the Juſt. Here 
the Regimens and Terminations of 
each Word are perfectly agrecable to 
the Rules of Syntax; but there is 
ſomething amiſs1n the Arrangement of 
the Words, and therefore a Fault in 
the Style, —However, the Style I am 
now ſpeaking of is properly the Gram- 
matical Style, and ought not to be 
confounded with the Per/onal. 5 
Q. What do you mean by the Per- 
* . ä 88 
A. That which depends leſs on the 
Grammar, than on the Perſon who 
writes; being under the Direction of 
the Imagination, or rather of Rhztoric, 
which Art has to do directly with our 
Thoughts, as Grammar with our 
Words. 5 


Q. What is the prineipal Difference 


between the Grammatical and the Per- 
Jonal Style? 5 Es | 
TD os a 


1 2.38 
A. The moſt eſſential is, that the 
latter may be diverſified almoſt ink. 
nitely, and the other cannot; the ſame 
Words in a Phraſe being ſeldom eapa- 
ble of different Arrangements, without 
offending againſt the Taſte and Gem- 
us of a Language. 1 5 
Q Cannot you give me an Exam- 
ple, that I might better underſtand 
this Difterencer 
' A Yes; the Grammatical Style is 
invariable in the following Sentence, 
and proportionably in others; Death 
15.4 Law, auh:ch 21! Men are to under- 
% For thefe Words cannot well be 
ranged otherwiſe than they are, with- 
Gut going out of the Bounds of Gram- 
mar. But in the Per/onal Style, where 
the Imagination comes in, this Sen- 
tence is Capable of endleſs Variations, 
according to the Kind of the Writing, 
whether Oratorial, Poetical, &c. As, 
Death neithir /pares the Prince nor 1ht 
| Feaſarſ. 


"Wn. 1s 1 
| Peaſant, Death Bnoths 22 at the 
Monarch: Palace, and at the Beggar's 

Hut, &c.— And it is with this * 
= the different Species of it, that Rbe- 
toric is concerned. 
Q. Wherein does Sl differ / vow. 

Ehcation ?_ | 
A. Elocution regards (as we may 11 
ſay) only the Parts or Members of a2 
Diſcourſe, but Style relates to the 
whole Compoſition. - | 
Q, What ought to dire& us in the Wi 
Choice of Style ? E #3 
A. The Matter, or Subject. If that 
be great, the Style ſhould be frong, | 
and magnificent, enrich'd with Tropes . 
And Figures, exciting noble Ideas; | 
but if our Subject contain nothing ex- 
traordinary. and we can conſider it 
without Emotion, our Style muſt be 
plain, without Pomp or Sa Orna- 


; mant. & 2:4 i | 
2: 0 
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Q How many Kinds of Style ave 


there * 


A. The Sa lheat c of Diſcourſe being 
extremely various in their Nature, i 


follows, that there muſt be as great a 
Variety in S9; but the Maſters of 
EReösereric have reduced the Kinds of 


Style to three, which they call the 


Þ ain, the Sublime, and the Medinte. 


For as the principal Branches of an 


| Orator's Buſineſs are to inſirud, to 
pleaſe, and to move the Paſſions; theſe 


three Kinds of Eloquence anſwer all 
thoſe Purpoſes, i e. the Plain is uſed 
to teach, the Sublime to move, and the 


| Mediate to delig't. 


RES; 1 
( the Plain Styk. 
2 HAT is the Character of 
| the Plain Style? | 


A. The Principal Charater of the 
Plainy 


"> 


. 1 11711 2 10 
Plain, otherwiſe call'd the Simple, or 
Humble Style, conſiſts in Per/picyity, 
Simplicity, aud Exa&neſs. It is not 3 
lively ſhining Beauty that erhances its 
Merit, but a ſoft, a modeſt Grace, 
ſometimes attended with an Air ol 
Negligence, which ſtill exalts its Va, 
lue. Simplicity of Thought, Purity 
of Diction, with an inexprefſible Ele- 
gance, which affe&s more {eunply han 
it ſeems to do, are its reateſt Orna- 
ments. It rejects all Pomp, all Affect- 
ation and Varniſh, and is very ſparing 
in the Uſe of Tropes and res; but - 
Till it requires neat and nt Lan- 
£1age, and abhors all Meanneſs of 


Preſſion. 


Q What may this Species of Style 
be compared 5; has” a : 
A. To a fimple but elegant Enter- 
tainment, where all the Diſh-: of 
an exquiſite Taſte, but nothing admit- 
ted that is either too much forced, or 

| Hz 0 
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too i N uces, \ Seaſoning, : and 


Preparation 
Q. To, what 8 jects is the Plain 


Style adapted! A 


A To any chat are common and 
ordinary. It is 4 d. in Epiſtles or 
Letters, Dialogues, Find ſuch familiar 
Writings; and is rticularly adapted 


to Narration and f roof. 


Q. Is not this 
ealy to be attaip 


"i Not ſo ee / as it ſeems to be, 
as wilt be four / upon making Trial; 
for thoſe who/are beſt ſkill'd in true 
Eloquence :#.nowledge, that it is dif- 
ficult to ak with Weight and Pro- 
priety. d at the ſame time in a plain 
ander, aral Manner. There is an 


Lind of Style very 
7 


ö ly” ' Simplicity required in this Style, 


ein its greateſt Difficulty conſiſts. 


"yy Can't you give me an Example 
of 1 Plain St le? | 


A, Yes; PII give you one in the 


narrative 


tg] 


rarrative Way, to which (as I have 

already obſery'd) this Style is particu- 
larly adapted. It is the Relation of 
Canius's Adventure, taken from the 
Third Book of Tully's Offices. The 
Tranſlation, I muſt allow, does not 
come up to the Beauty of the Origi- 
nal; but is nevertheleſs a good one, 
and the Style not unworthy the [mita- 
tion of the young Scholar. 

6 When. Canins, a Roman Knight, 
a facetious and ſenſible Man, and of 
ſome Learning, went to Syracuſe, not 
about Buſineſs, but to do nothing, as 
he uſed to ſay; he gave Notice that 
he ſhould * glad to purchaſe a Coun- 
try Houſe near the City, where he 


might divert himſelf ſometimes with [| 


| his Friends, without the Importunity 
of Viſiters. The Report of this 
ſpreading over all the City, a certain 
Banker at Syracuſe, call'd £ythius, told 
Ms be had indeed a Country- houſe, 
-1 H 4 but 


[ 120 } 


wy next Day. Canius promifing he would, 
_ the Banker, whoſe Occupation made 
4 him acceptable to all-Sorts of People, 
ſent for ſome Fiſhermen, and deſired 
them to fiſh before his Houſe the Day 
ztollowing ; giving them ſome other 
Directions proper for his Deſign. Ca- 
nius came at the Time appointed: 
He found a magnificent Entertain- 
ment, and the Sea cover'd with Fifher- 


brought P3thius Fiſh in Abundance. 
At this Sight Canizs being very much 
ſurpriſed, M bat, (ſays he to Pythius) 
juch a Number of Fiſbing- Boats here 


bi. This ts the only Place about Sy- 
racuſe where there are any Fiſh, and 


not 


dot not to ſell; that Cariuer mighe 
make uſe of it as his own; ang in- 
treated him to dine with him at it the 


mens Boats, who one after another 


:s there ſuch a Quantity of Fiſp, and 
every Day? Every Day, anſwer'd Py- 


«vhers Water is to be got: If it was 


% 
3 FO SES , JIE Vw 


- REF + _ +>. 
rot for this Place, theſe People could 
not ſubfiſt. rg, 17s Canius, en- 

amour'd with the 

thius to ſell it him. Pytbius ſeems ve- 

ry unwilling, is mightily courted, but 

conſents at laſt. Canizs, being a rich 

Man and having a ſtrong Fancy for 

the Houſe, gives Pytbius whatever he 
aſks for it, together with the Furni- 


ture. The Contract is Gen'd, and the. 


Affair ended. Canius entreats his 


Friends to come to ſee him the Day 


following at his new Habitation. He 
repairs thither himſelf very early in 


the Morning, but ſees neither Fiſher= 


men nor Fiſhing- Boats. He aſks. 2 


ouſe, preſſes Py- 


— 


Neighbour whether the Fiſhertnen - 


were making Holiday, ſeeing none of 


them there. "Not that I Fnow of, re- 


plies the Neighbour, /r there newer 
is any fiſbing in this Place; and I was 


veſterday ſurprized to ſee fo many Fiſh- 


| ing-Boats, Upon this, Canius began 


10 


' [-128.]- 


to fall into a great Rage: But what 


could he do? The Laws againſt De. 


ceit and Treachery were not yet eſta- 

ST 2 

_— Q. What is chiefly to be obſerv'd 
in this Narrative? TE 

A, The plain, natural, and yet 


neat and elegant Manner in which the 
Story 1s related ; for though many of 


the Ideas and Expreſſions in it might 
be ſuppreſs'd, without omitting any 


of the neceſſary Circumſtances, yet 
- the Narration would by that means be 


diveſted of all its Beauty and Delicacy, 
and render'd ary and in/ipid. 
Q. You ſaid that the Plain Style is 


uſed in Epiſtles: Have you nothing 


farther to add upon that Head? 


A. As to the Epiftolary Style, or 
that made uſe of in writing Le:ters, an 


ealy and genteel Way of conveying 
our Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt ex- 


preſſive Terms is its greateſt Excel- 
by - lence. 


„ & ty 2 


L 1831 
lence. Letters of Baſfagſ require no 
Ornaments, but ſhould inform in a 
plain and ſuccinct Manner. Letters 
of Compliment muſt have Gaiety, but 
no Affectation. Letters of Entertain= 
ment, Perſuaſion, and Condolence may 
uſe Ornaments; but an unaffected, 
ealy, neat Expyoon. | muſt tins 
through all: | i 


—— i 


81e IE. 
the Sublime Style. 
Q HAT is meant by the 

Sublime Style, or Kind of 
müdes k ; 
A. This is a Species of Eloquence 
quite different from the former; greats 
rieb, grave, and noble; employing 
whatever is moſt, elevated, has the 
greateſt Force, and is moſt capable of 
moving the Affections; ſuch as noble 
en rich Expreſſions, bold Fi- 
gures, 


1 


— — 


Oo 
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ures, and. lively Paſſions. It i is this 
en of Eloquence that tran/ports, 121 
Jeizes Admiration and Applauſe, It 
is this that Hunders and /ightens, and, 
like a rapid Stream, carries away and 
bears down all before i it with irreſiſli- 

ble Forcę. 
To what Subjects i is this Style 

| Adapted? 

A. To an thing that is great and 
uncommon. It is uſed in 7 rogedy, Epic 
Poetry, &c. : 

Q. Do not ſome Authors diling guiſh 
between the Sublime Sr 1e: ang wnat 
they call the Sublime or SHE 
itſelf ? 5 
* Ye; ; for the Sublime Style, ſay 
they, al ways requires magnificent Ex- 
preſſions; but the Sublime (that is, 
ſomething extraordinary, ſomething | 
marvellous, which frrikes i in Diſcourſe, 


and as and reports the Son 0 


[ 125 ; 
may be found i in a ſingle Thou ht, a 
fingle Figure, a ſingle Turn of ors. 
What, can any thing then be in 
the Sublime Style, and at the ſame time | 
not be ſublime? | 
A. So they tell us; by which they | 
mean, that it may be expreſs'd in th 
| Jublime Style, aid yet have nothing in 
it extraordinary or ſurpriæing. 

Q. Can you explain this to me * 
an Example? 

A. Yes: Suppoſe I fay, The AL 2 
mizhty Author of the Univerſe with 4 


fingie Word created Light. This is in 


the Jublime Style, yet it is not alt. 
lime, there being nothing extraordi> 
nary in it, which another Perſon 
might not eaſily have expreſs'd. But 
that of Moſer —(God ſaid, Let there 
be Light, and there was Light; ſuch 
an unuſual Turn of Expreſſion, which 
ſhews the Obedience of the Creature 
to the Orders of its Creator, is truly 
I A 
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4. and bas ſomething i in it more 
than human. 
Q. What are the Sources or Prin- 
ciple of Sublimity ? | 
5 A. Longinus, a celebrated Writer 
. upon this Subject, reckons up five. 
ul 1. A lofty Conception. 2. A Capa- 
city of moving the Paſſions. 3. The 
e per Management of Figures. 4. 
plendid Expreſſion. 5. Magnificent 
Compoſition. But as a common Foun- 
dation for theſe he preſuppoſes a na- 
tural Ability of 9 fluently, 
without which they will avail but 
little. 
Q.. Which of theſe does he eſteem 
the moſt important? | 
A. The frf; which, though ra- 
ther a natural than an acquired Qua- 
lfication, he adviſes us to keep up 


For he ſuppoſes the Mind of a true 


Omtor to have nothing low or 
”"— 


and cultivate with the utmoſt Care: 


11271 
gr roveling in it, but to be full of great 
Ideas and generous Sentiments; it 
being impoſſible for thoſe, who have 1 
been accuſtom'd to a mean and ſen- 
vile Way of Thinking, to produce | 
any thing ſo /ub/ime as to conveya Il 
Pleaſure and Admiration to Poſterity, 
And hence it is, that ſuch Sayings as 
are really grand and lofty have chiefly | 
proceeded from thoſe who have been 
remarkable for Greatneſs of Soul. 1 

Q Can you give me an lnftance 


of this? 

A. Yes; in « An to. 1 
Parmenio is truly ſublime, and clearly N ˙»il 
expreſſes his elevated Sentiments ani 

the Greatneſs: of his Mind» Darius 

having offer'd Alexander his Daugh- 
ter and half his Kingdom to purchaſe 
peace, [ weuld accept of Such. Terms ll 

(ſays Parmenio) if [ were Alexander 1M 

To which Aer makes this noble 
Reply, 1 


. 
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A Reply, % And 2 would 4. i I awere 
= rmenio.” 
2 Q. What Paſliges can you give me 
i from good Authors, as Examples of 
3 the Sublime? 
A. I might produce them without 
. Number from Cicero and Demoſt henes, 
+ thoſe great Maſters of the Greet and 
-* Roman Eloquence, and from other ce- 
| tebrated Heathen Writers; but | chuſe : 
| to borrow a few from the Holy Scrip- 
"4 tures, which, notwithſtanding theit- 
+ Simplitity, abound with Inſtances of 
_ inimitable Sablimity. With what aw- 
_ fil fomp and Majefty is the Divine 
Being repreſented in the 18th Plalm! 
= Then the Earth ſhock and trembled; | 
2 the foxudations alſo of the bills moved, 7, 
and were Halen, becauſe he was aureih. | 
There went up a ſmoke out of bit 
noftrilt, and — out of his moath de- 
woured: coals were kindied by it. He : 
bowed the beavens al o, and came drown; | | 
; | and 


e  _ 

a darkneſs wwas under his feet. And © 
he rode upon a Cherub, and did fly; 
yea, he did fly upon the wings of the 
abind. Ver. 7—10. | 

So again, P/alm Ixxvii. 16—1 1 
The water. Jaw thee, O God, the was 

ters ſa u thee, and were afraid; the 

depths alſo were troubled, The chuds | 
poured out water, the Ries ſent but 4 1 
ſound; thine arrows alſo ent abroad. 1 
The voice of thy thunder was in the 9 
hrawen; the lightnings lighted the | il 
evorld, the earth trembled and ſhook. | Wi 
Thy way is in the fea, and thy path 1 
in the great waters, and thy footfleps 
are not known. nb OS 

The ſame Vein of Sublimity is to f 
de diſcern'd in innumerable Paſſages 1 

of the ſacred Writings; but I ſhall. | ü 

content myſelf with adding one more rr 
| from the Book of Fob, namely, that 

admirable : Deſcription of a War- 


Horſe, as it is * n 


s' "= 
< x 
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| himſelf. . Haft thou (ſays God to 74 } 


given the Lorſe firength? Haſi thu 


 cl:athed bis neck auxith thunder? Conſt. 


thou make him afraid as a graſhopper ? 
T be. glory, of his noſtrils is _ He 
fexuerh in the walley, and rejoiceth in 
his ſtrength; he gbeth on to meet the 
armed men. He amocketh at fear, and 
is, mot affrighred; neither turneth he 


back from the ſword. The guiver rat- 
lab agaunſt him, the glittering pear 


aud. the ſpield.. He fwalloweth the 
ground with fiercene/s and rage; nei- 
ther. beliewveth he that it is the ſound 
of «the trumpet. He ſaith among the 
trumpets, Ha, la; aud be . the 


bau afar offs the thunder of the 


captaipy land rhe ſpouttnge Job xxxix. 
1 g>—=2 5 22 


The: Book. of Jeb, and that of 


Pfalus, are fall of ſuch magnificent 


Deccriptions,, which I forbear to tran- 


an to the young 
Yeats Scholar 


* 


Co 
Scholar a frequent and attentive Pe. 
ruſal of the Holy Scriptures in gene- 
ral, not ſo much indeed to form his 
Style, as to ſettle his Morals, and to 
inſtruct him in the ſablime Truths of 
the Chriſtian Religion. 0 
Copying theſe grand Images, that 
are to be found in the poetical Parts 
of Scripture, has made M://on ſucceed 
ſo well in the Sub/imity of his De- 
ſcriptions. Homer's Battle of the Gods, 
on which the Criticks have pafs'd ſuch 
great Encomiums, has been equal! d, 
in my Opinion, if not outdone, by - Wil 
Milion's Fight of A Which ve = 
thus deſcribes: 
. Now florming Fury roſe, © Wl 
And Clamour, ſuch as Lore 
__ _Heawn, till now, 3 
Was never: Arms on Armour ela- | 
ing bray d 


Horrible Diſcord, at the ade 8 
- | Wheels - © 


Is OF 


5 11321 9 59 
Of brazen Chariots rag'd; dire was: 
te Noe 5 

Of E Over-head the diſmal 
Fi 
Of hery Darts in flaming Vollies 


few, 


And flying vaulted either Hoſt with | 
Fire 


So under fiery Cope together ruſh'd 

Both Battles main, with ruinous Aſ- 
ſault | 

And inextinguiſhable Rage: All 
Heav'n 

| Reſounded ; and had Earth been | 
then, all Earth 

Had to her Centre ſhook. | 


The whole Paſlage is too ER to 
be inſerted here; but the above Lines 
are ſufficient to give us an Idea of the 
reſt, and ſhew the Poet's lively Ima- 
gination, and the raſt Reach of his 

5 Genius. 


[183] 


Genius. I ſhall conclude this Section 


woich another Inſtance of the Sublime, 


taken from a modern Author, whoſe 
Writings are deſervedly admired by 
all Perfons of Taſte and Judgment; I 
mean Mr. Thom/on, who in his Poem Mil 
call'd Summer thus loftily deſcribes a ll 
Storm of Thunder and Lightning : = 


Tis le'ving Fear, and dumb A- 
mazement all: 
When to the ſtartled Eye the ſudden 
Ge 
Appears far South, eruptive thropgh 
the Cloud; 
And following flower, i in Exploſion 
= ap 
The Thunder raiſes kts tremendous - 
Voice. 
At firſt, heard ſolemn o'er the 
Verge of Heav'n, 
The Tempeſt growls ; but as it 
nearer comes, 


25 And | 


0 ( , 
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And rolls its awful Burden on the 
Wind, 


; TheLightningsflaſh a larger Curve, 


and more 


The Noiſe aftounds; till over head 


a Sheet | 
Of various ; "Lan diſcloſes wide, 
then ſhuts 


And opens wider, ſhuts and opens | 


A 


| Expanſive, w wrapping Aer in 2 
+ 
Follows the looſen'd, aggravated 


Roar; 


15 Ealarging, deep ning,mingling,Peal | 


on Peal 


| Craſh'd horrible, , courllipgLcar n 


. 
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07 the Mediate Sepdb... 208 


W W HAT is meant by che Nl 
diate Style 
A. The 2 cafl'd ld the * 
cermediate, Middle, Mean, or BE p#able 
Style, is a Species of Eloquenee be- 
tween the Plain and the Sablime, ha- 
ving neither the Simplicity of the for 
mer, nor the Force and Energy of has | 
 Janer; 7592 - 
Q. Has it no ite Names: > 


A. Yes ; it 1s ſometimes eArg the Wl 


£mbelliÞ'd or Fbrid Style; as it ad- 
mits of all the Ornaments of Art, the 
Beauty of Figures, the Splendor. of 
Metaphors, the Luftre of Thouglns, 
the Grace of Digreſſions, and the 
Harmony of Numbers and Cadence. 

Q What may it be compared to? 

14 "ths 
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[ 136 1 
A Quintilian compares it to 2 
beautiful River, whoſe Water is pure 


and clear, which flows gently, and is 


ſhaded on each Side with verdant 


Woods. 
Q. To what Subjects is the M. 


diate Style adapted? 


A. To any Subject of an indif. 


ferent Nature, not very high, nor 


u 

In what Author do we find Ex- 
amples of the three Kinds of Style 
you have been deſcribing ? 

A. Ciceros Orations comprehend 
all the Species of Eloquence, or va- 
rious Sorts of Style, the Plain, the 
Mediate, and the Subwbine- But per- 


| haps the young Scholar will more ea- 


fily diſtinguiſh them in Virgil, whoſe 
Echlogues are an Inftance of the Plain 
Style, his Georgics of the Mediate, and 


His £Eneid of the nobleſt Sublimity. 


Ster. 5 


Li oy ] 


1 i, 


Of the Faults of 69. 


Q. HICH are the chief Faults 
of Style? 
. chief Faults are, its being 
cit or /woln, frigid and purrile, «y : 
and jejune. ö 
Q. What is meant by aTumid Style? 
A. That which abounds with ſwel 
ling Words, which give it a ſeeming 
_ Greatneſs, but within are hollow and 
empty; ſuch as ÆAſchylus puts into Bo- 
reas's Month, on firing a Houſe, v:z. 


Whirlpools of Flames tow'rdsHeav'n 
I vomit ſoon, 
Nor had I whiſtled yet my fav rite 
„ 
Magnificently terrible at firſt Sight; | 


but if you bring Whirlpools of Flames, - 
Vomiting 


* 
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Vomiting towards Heaven, and the 
#hiftler Boreas, to the Teſt of Senſe 
and Truth, and what ſwoln contemp- 


of being charged with Drineſs or 


= Want of Force in writing, we are — 
ry apt to run into the e Ex- 
tre me. 


Q.. What do you mean by a Fre- 


eis or Pueril Style? 

A. That 1s 505 certain tri- 

fling Ornaments, inſipid Jeſts, remote 
and ſtrain'd Allufions, redundant 


feriptions, c. Of this frigid Puerility 


we have a remarkable hiſkince i io a 


Refleftion'of Hegeflar recorded by Pla- 
tarch. Alexander the Great was born 
the ſame Night that the Temple of 


W to the 


Ground; 
* 


tible Bombaſt will theſe Images ap- | 
pear! - 
Q. Is this Fault ms be avoided, 
A. No; for as we naturally aim at 
5 Grandeur, and are particularly afraid 


a. Sus — a 


1 39 
Ground; which Accident Hegefras at- 
tem pted to turn to Alexanders Ho- 
pour, by ſaying, Ii was no wonder the 
Temple auas burnt at that Time, aulun 
the Godde/s, attending at ſo great _— 
Was not in the way to extinguifh th 
Flame. 
Qs there no Difference between 5 
the Frigid and the Puerile Style? 
A. Some make this Diſtinction be- 
tween them, That the frigid Style 
| Tenders a Diſcourſe dry and infipid, 
by a Langour and Flatneſs of Expreſ- 
ſion; and the Puerile, or Boyi/h, makes 
it e and ſhocking, by a ſwel- 
ling Loftineſs and affected Amplifica- 
tion. Thoſe who uſe the Frieid Style 
employ pompous Expreſſions when the 
Subject requires plain ones: And thoſe 
who fall i — the Puerili make uſe of 
low: Expreſſions when the Matter re- 
n the molt ſublime. e 


Ps * 

. What is meant by a Dry or Je 
June Style? 

A. That which i is deflitute of Orna- 
ment, Force, and Spirit. 
| Q. What are the other Faults of 
.Style ? 

* A style may be too fif, or too 
looſe, Auctuating, and unconnected. The 
Impeèrfections that are leſs material [ 
don't think worth enumerating. 


— —ê 


sz . V. 
of the Afiatic and Laconie Styler. 


AVE you any Thing farther 

* to add upon this SubjeR ? 

A. Nothing, except it be to explain 
to you what is meant by the Afatic, 
and what by the Laconic Style, a re- 
morkedle Diſtinction made by the An- 


cients. 
1 8 8 Q. What 


1 3 . 


HD 


atic Style? 


prolix, or where Abundance of Words 
are us'd to expreſs a little Matter. It 
was ſo call'd by the Greeks from the 


of the former, being — by 
under a few 8. 


loponneſus, the chief City whereof was 


[144] 
Q_ What did they mean bythe A.. 


A. That which is very diffuſive or 5 


People of Aa, who affected ſuch Re- 
dundancies; of which it is needleſs to 
ive any Inſtance. 
What did chey mean by the La- 


conic Style? 


A. That which is quite the Reverſe 


its A Conciſeneſs, and by 
comprehendin deal of Matter 


Q. But bes this call'd Lacenic? 
A. From Laconia, a Country of Pe- 


Lacedemon or Sparta, whoſe Inhabi- 
tants were remarkable for writing and 
Wor ina Ik 46: and conciſe — 


12 } 


-Q.- Can't, you: give me an Inſtance | 


of this Style ? 


A. Yes; ſuch is that Aber of 


2 — the Spartan General, to the 
Ambaſſador of Saum As #5: what you 
hare ſaid, the firſt Part I do not remom- 


ber; the: Middle: I do not under and; 


the Lal I do not approve. . As an Ex- 
ample of a ſtill more fententious and 


expreſſive. Coneiſeneſs, take the fol- 
3 Letter: | 


. The n 4. Philip.“ 
Dianꝝſius is at Cor intl. 
At the [ame when this was written; 
Dionyſus, who for his Tyranny had 
been driven out of Sicily, taught School 
at Corinth for Bades So that it was 


a- Hint to Philis not to proceed, as he 
had begun, to imitate Dionyſfus s Con- 
duct. left he ſhould be reduc'd to the 
ſame: naceſſitous Condition.— But, to 
carry the Matter ſtill farther, the La- 
cedæmonians 


* . 


T4 
cedemonians ſometimes anſwer d a long 
Epiſtle by a fingle Word, as they did 
that of an Enemy threatening todeſtroy 
them with Fire and Sword. Lo this 
they only return d. the * Won 
ſyllable , that is, Da if you. can: A 
very ſhort, but very — 
Reply. IO. h 


CH A. P. II. f 
8 Diflertation an the PASSIONS... 


Here is 99 Patt of Rhetorich 
contributes ſo much towards ren- 
dering an Oratian ſucceſs ful, as this of 
captivating the Paſſions;, fas the moſt 
able, the moſt elevated. Strains of Ora 
tory will be found lifeleſs and ineſſec- 
tual, unleſs ſome ſecret Springs are laid 
to ſecure the Attention and good WII. 
of the Audience. | | 
The learned well know, that * 
Paſſions are the very Eſſenge, ar * 


* AG : 3 L : 
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1 may be indulg'd the Ke the 


Soul of an Oration. All that Force, 


that Energy, which is ſo irreſiſtible, 


and bears down all before it, is deriv'd 
from them. *Tis by their Means, in 
ſhort, that an artful Orator inſinuates 
himſelf imperceptibly into the good 


. Graces of his Hearers, charms their 
Ears with his perſuafive Sounds, and in- 


ſpires them with whatever Sentiments 


he | ann 


is very ates, that tho? 
Cæſar was ſo ſtrongly prejudic'd and 


OST — againſt Ligarius, that he was 


lly determin'd never to pardon him, 
let what would be alledg'd in his 
Favour, yet when Cicero defended his 
Cauſe with all the Arts of forcible Per- 


ſuafion, his Reſolutions were ſoon 
baffled, his Heart melted within him, 
and ina Word, he was compelled, as 


it were, againſt his Inclinations to ae- 


The 


[ 145 ] — 
The firſt and moſt important Rule, 
In regard to the Paſſions, according too 
Horace, 1s this, that he who attempts 
to influence and move the Affections of 
another, muſt be firſt warmly affected 
himſelf ; be fully perſuaded, not only 
of the Truth, but of the Importance of 
what he advances; and in order to his 
being ſucceſsful in this Particular, tis 
e neceſſary, that he ſhould 
ſtudy Nature, and take her for his 
Guide. He that would reſent an Af- 
front, or any Act of Injuſtice done him, 
and expect his Friends ſhould eſpouſe 
his Cauſe, muſt never ſpeak of it in a 
fanguid Tone of Voice, without the 
leaſt Warmth or Emotion, and with an 
Air of Coldneſs and Indifference, as if 
the Relation was all falſe and ground- 
leſs : No, en the other Hand, he muſt 
exalt his Voice, ſeem to glow with 
Indignation, and, if ſhort, feel thoſe 
very Impulſes in his own Breaſt with 
K | which 
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HO] | 
which he would willingly inſpire mw. | 
whom he applies to for Redreſs. 

Whence comes it that we ſee igno- 
rant Perſons and cven Children reg 

themſelves with ſo much Eloquence in 
the firſt Sallies of their Grief or Anger, 
but becauſe (thoſe Senſations are not 
ſtudied or fictitious, but drawn from 
Truth and Nature itſelf? 
The moſt proper Place for intro- 
Aduecing the paſſions, according to Cicero, 
is the Peroration, or Cloſe of an Ha- 
rangue: It is here the Orator diſplays 
all that is powerful, tender, and mov- 
ůüng in Eloquence, according to the Im- 
portance and Nature of the Caſe, in. 
order to complete his Conqueſt over 
the Hearts of the Auditors, and to ex- 
tort their Conſent. 

Tho' ſometimes indeed the Orator 
does not ſtay till the Concluſion to raiſe | 
the Paſſions in this Manner, but ranges 
them after every Narrative of any Mo- 

5 | | ments 


wr. 
ment, where there are many; or after 
each Part where the Whole i is too long: 
or after full Evidence is given of the. 
Fact he has aſſerted, which is what 
the Rhetoricians call Amplification. 
There are other Places likewiſe 
where they may judiciouſſy enough be 
tonch'd, but then more tranſiently, and 
with more Reſerve. 
Some will have it, that the Paſo 01s 
ought not to be moved at all in the. 
narrative Part, but that, doubtleſs, is 
a groſs Miſtake. | 
The Reader, indeed, whilſt he is 8 
ing his Caſe, ought not to el upon the 
Paſſions, but even there his Endeavours 
to warm the Judge will have a good 
Effect, and incline him perhaps to liſten 
. with greater Attention to the Evidence 
that ſhall be produced. To wait, in 
ſhort, till the Peroration or Winding 
up of the whole Story, in order to draw 
Compaſſion for Things which we have 
K 2 related 
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related with dry Eyes, or without 
any Sort of Emotion, is ſometing too 


late. For the Relation of a grave, ſe- 


—_ and intereſting Subject, without 
any Life or Paſſion, would be very 
imperfect and unnatural. 
Cicero has glven us ſeveral Inſtances 


of the Manner in which a Narrative 


may be warm and affecting, either in 
the Detail itſelf, or by the Reflections 
drawn from it: And amongſt the Reſt, 


none is more perfect than the Paſſage 
that relates to Gavius's Puniſhment 
in the laſt Invective againſt Yerres: 


After Cicero had prepar'd for the Fact 
by a Sort of Exordium, which is very 
vchement; and related the Reaſon 


5 why Gawius was carried to Meſſina 
before Verres, he proceeds to the De- 


ſcription of the Puniſhment; where he 
inſiſts particularly on theſe two Cir- 
cumſtances, viz. The Whipping 2 Ro- 
man Citizen in the Middle of the Fo- 
SS. rum 


rum at Magna, and the fixing him on 
dle of the Forum at Meſhna, when, du- 


ring the ⁊ubole Time, no Groan, ne 


Name f F reedom, the Croſs, I jay the 


Such arbitrary Power. 


£149] 
a Croſs, which he ſpeaks of in the moſt 
lively and affecting Manner. 


This Man, O ye Judges ! tho a Ro- 
man Citizen, was whipp'd in the Mid- 


Complaint, was heard from the unfor- 
tunate Creature under the Anguiſh of 
his Stripes, but this, I am a Roman 
Citizen. He imagined this Hint of bis 
Freedom would protect him from all ill 
U/age ; but /o far was he from remo- 
ving the heavy Puziſhment ; that even 
avhen he begged, and ofien repeated the 


Crof5, was the unhappy Wretch's Doom, 
who, till that Day, had never heard of 
This pathetic Narrative is followed 
by an Amplification in which Cicers 
diſplays all the Indignity of this ill 
„ on, Bo: $; 4 55 CN 
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to the Croſs, have a Projpe 
Can 


after enlarg'd 


[ __ 
Vige of Gawvias with his uſual Elo- 


quence. | 
O the faveet Name of Liberty! O ibe 
grand Privilege of our Freedom / 
In relating the Circumſtances of the 
Execution, he reproaches Ferrer with 


making choice of a Place for the Death 
of a Roman Citizen, on pu 
the poor unhappy 


that 
Wretch might be 
mortified with the Sight of his dear 
Country from the Top of the Croſs. 
That he who ſhould call himfelF a Citi- 
zen of Rome, might, <vhild be was fix'd 
of his dear 
„and of his own Houſe. 
This moving Th. „which is ex- 
eſs'd in two mean, is immediately 
and explain'd. . 
Italy vas the Proſpet which he choſe 


for that Purpoſe, that <vhile expiring in 


Grief and Torment, he might diſtinguiſh 
the Rights of Liberty and Seruitiude, di- 
wided only ” a narrow Sea, and that 


Italy 


Italy. Soul fee its Native expiring ander 
the moſt ignominious, painful Torture. 
The Amplification follows in due 
Order, and repreſents that Circum- 
ſtance in the moſt glaring Colours. 
Cicero concludes this Paſſage by a 
Figure equally bold and pathetick, and 
by a Reflection which affects all the 
Citizens, and ſeems a ſort of Epilogue 
to his preceding Diſcourſe. IF 7 were 
in @ De/art (lays he) the hardeſt Rocks 
auh, be moved at a Relation of ſuch 
baſe unworthy Treatment - how much 
more Reaſon then have Ye to be affected 
auho are the Senators and Judges, the 
Protectors of the Laws, and the Defen- 
ders of the Roman Liberty? . 
'Tis plain from this Inſtance of C- 


cero's, that a Narration may be made F{} 


vehement, either by the Manner of the 
Relation itſelf, or by Reflections which 
may be naturally introduc' d. And as 
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I look on this of Ciceros as a perfe@ 
Model, I would beg leave fo recom- 
mend it as ſuch to all my Readers. 
Beſides this Parhoy, that is, this firſt 
Species of the warmeſt Paſſions, there 
is another call'd the Ethos, which, tho? 
ſofter, and more cool, is nevertheleſs 
equally affecting; and as the Buſineſs 
of the former is to drive down all be- 
fore it, ſo that of the Latter is to in- 
ſinuate itſelf inſenſibly into the inmoſt 
Receſſes of the Hearers Hearts. 
Theſe ſofter Paſſions are natural to 
- ſuch as are engaged to each other 
y the ſtrifteſt Union; a Prince for 
Inftance and his Subjects; a Father and 
his Children; a Tutor and his Pupil; 
a2 Benefactor and the Party oblig'd, &c. 
Theſe Paſſions conſiſt with Saperiors 
who have met with Maltreatment, in 
a certain Charaſter of good Nature, 
Humanity and Compaſſion, without 
_ Rancour or —_— and with ſach as 
are 


, their Error, and give all the Satisfac- 


© 53] 
are blame-worthy, in a Readineſs to 
be open to Conviction, to acknowledge 


tion in their Power. 
Now all this muſt be done with Free- 
dom and Eaſe, without Study or Aﬀec- 
tation. The Air, the external De- 
portment, the Geſticulation, the Ac- 
cent, the Style, and every thing elſe, in 
ſhort, muſt breathe ſomething ſo ſoft 
and tender as is not to be expreſt. The 
Manner of the Speaker — be viſibly 
diſcern'd e was his Obſervation; no- 
thing, in a Word, is more amiable than! 
ſuch a Character. An Example where- z 
of is very conſpicuous in one of Sz. 
Chry/oftom's Homilies to the People of 
Axtioch, which I ſhall tranſlate from 
the celebrated Mr. Rollia. : 
The Emperor Theodo/ius having ſent | 
ſome Officers with a conſiderable Body | 
of Soldiers to Antioch, in order to pu- 
niſh a Sedition 2 in that City, in 1 


— 
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his own Statues as well as thoſe of 


his dear deceaſed Conſort Flaccilla 
were demoliſhed. Flavian, the Biſhop 


of Antioch, notwithſtanding the Incle- 


mency of the Weather, his own great 
Age, and the approaching Diſſolu- 


tion of his Sifter, who then lay in 
the Agonies of Death, immediately 
departed to interceed with that Prince 
for his People. When he arrived at 


the Palace, and was admitted into the 
Royal Preſence, he no ſooner ſaw the 


Emperor, but he ſtopp'd at a Diſtance, 
x' d on the Ground his Eyes, which 
overflow'd with Tears, covered his 
Fact, and remain'd in a profound pen - 
five Silence, as if he had been the only 
Criminal in that populous City. This is 


indeed an artful Exordium, and abun- 


-dantly more powerful and expreſſive 
than the moſt florid Turns of Rheto- 
rick.- And St. Chry/oftom very juſtly 
obſerves, that by this mournful pathe- 


nc 
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tic Exterior, his chief Alm was to pave 
tbe Way for his Orarion, and to inſi- 

nuate himſelf inſenfibly into the Em- 
peror's Favour; in order that the no- 
e Sentiments of Lenity and Mercy; 
which his Cauſe required, might ſuc- 
ceed thoſe of Anger and Revenge. 
The Emperor was fo moved with 
this ſilent Piece of Rhetorick, that he 
dropp'dall his Threats,afſameda mild- 
er Strain, and after enumerating the | | 
Favours he had conferr'd on that 22 1 
only added; 7; this 1he grateful Re. 
turn I was to expec#P Whay Rea 
have I given them to complain of my | 
verre ? What have I done to them? | 
And why Sul their Infolence extend 
_ tHelf 5 as to offer Violence to the 
Dead? Did they receive the leaft Injury 
From them 7 Wheat Tenderneſs, what 
Marks of ny Royal Fawmr have I nut 
70 that City? br it bt evident to 
the whale Worls; that Antioch even 
rivall Li 
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rivell'd in my A fiction, the Country 
where I drew my earheſt Breath? And 
that it gave me the greateſi Pleaſure to 
think I ſhould foon be able to fee it? 


bear ſuch moving Interrogatories, re- 
ply'd with a Sigh, All this is true, Sir; 
and the more unlimited your Goodneſs has 
been to us, the more black is our Crime, 
and our Grief the more unbounded. 
Whatever Puniſbments you inflidt upon us 
ewill fall infinitely ſhort of vur Deme- 
rita. Alas! the bare Remembrance of 
our Fault exceeds every common Degree 
of Puniſbment; for ti a woful Thing 
b have cur Ingratitude as widely ſpread 
ever the World as your Glory is extended. 
Had the Barbarians lJeweil'd our City 
with the Ground, it would flill hade 
Bad ſome Refuge, ſeme Hopes, ſo long as 
you wouch/afed to be its Protector; but 
zew to whon ſhall we fly for Reſource, 


ance 


The good Biſhop, no longer able to 


LE 
fince by Ingratituds wwe are rendered 
unworthy of your Protection? — = 

The infernal Spirits, euer Enemies 10 
Mankind, jealous of our Felicities, have 
_ moſt miſerabh invelyed us in this Abyſs = 
of Evils, out of which you, and you onty, 
Sir, can extricate us: I preſume to ſay, 
Sir, that it is your Aﬀetion for ns 
which has th. 5 us in our Ruin, 
by inciting egainſl us all the Fealouſy of 
the infernal Region; hut you, gy Si 5 5 
like Ged himſelf, may draw infinite Good 
out of the Evi and M ſehieſt which 
Satan intended againſl us. © 
Neither will your Moderation on this 
Occaſion be leis benagrable than the moſt 
celebrated Triumphs. It is true, Sr, 
your Statues haue been thrown down, 
hut if you <will pardon this Crime, others | 
ſhall be raiſed to your Honour, not of | 
Braſs or Marble, which are Materials 
ſubject to decay, but ſuch as Time can- 
not de muy and will ot ever exiſt in 
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the Hearts of all thoſe ts avhom bright 


an Inflance of your Greatneſs of Soul Pall 
be related. 
After this he ſet before him the Ex- 


ample of Conſtantine the Great, who, 
| when he was importuned by ſome of 
his Court to take Revenge on ſome: 
Malecontents who had thrown' Stones 


ar his Statues, and defac'd them, only; 


rubb'd his Face, and with a Smile, told 
them, he had received no Hurt. | 
He next ſets before him an Inſtance. 


of his own Mercy, repeats to him one 
of his own Expreſſions, for after ha- 


ing ordered the Priſons to be opened, 
and the Criminals to be pardoned, 
at the Feaſt of Eaſter, he added, Would 
as God, I were able in the ſame Manner 
to open the Graves, and reftore the Dead 


to Life! Now, Sir, continued the 


pious Prelate, the Time 15 come, ane 
_ 4⁰ it, &c. . I 
n 


CIS 
Ins this Affair he likewiſe intereſts | 
Religion itſelf, All the Fews and Hea- 
 thens * he) have now their Eyes „ 
on you, and wait your Sentence: If fas _ 
vourable to us, will they not be firuck. 
ewith Admiration, and confeſs the Gad of 
the Chriſtians muſt be very powerful; 
fince he can reſtrain the Rage even of _ 
thoſe who acknowle!ge no ſuperior in this 
World, and transform Men into Angels? 
After having anſwered all Objec- 
tions that could be inferr'd concern- 
ing the unhappy Conſequences which 
might be expected, ſhould this Crime 
be paſſed over with Impunity, he fur- 
ther demonſtrates, that by ſo fingular 
an Inſtance of Clemency, Theodeſius 
might edify the preſent Age, as well 
as leave a bright Example to Ages yet 
unborn :—and then proceeds. 
To what Renown ill ou attains | 
illußtrious Sire, ſhould you grant this In- 
Keen at the Petition f a 2 2 


— * be 
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the Lord? And it will appear muſt con- 
Spicuous to every one, that without any 


Regard had to the Unworthineſs of the 
Meſſenger, you preath reſpected in him the 


. Power of his Maſter who ſent him. 
Believe me, Sire, I come not before you 


in the Name of the People of Antioch 


 .mly; I am come from the fovereign Lord, 
both of Heaven and Earth, to aſſure you, 
that if you pardon Men their Crimes, 


your heavenly Father wwill pardon yours, 
Call to mind, illuſtrious Prince, that tre-. 


mend:us Day, when you your ſelf muſt ap- 


= peer before the King of Kings, and give a 
particular Account of all your Actions, 
eye ore you pronounce your Sentence on this 
bw. anbappy City. Other Ambaſſadors ufu- 

8 ally diſplay magnificent Preſents before 


thoſe Patentates to whom they are ſent; 
| as for my Part, I have nothing to offer 


f | 10 your Majeſiy, but the boly Book of the 
| - Goſpels, and I muſt exhort you to imi- 


{ate jour ſacred Maſter, who every Day 
| | Abe. 
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dhe, Good to thoſe who in/ult him. 
He then concludes this affecting Diſ- 
_ courſe, by aſſuring the Emperor, that 
if he refuſed to pardon that unfortunate 
Place, he would never return to it a- 
gain, nor acknowledge That as his na- 
tive Country, which the moſt mild and 
merciful Prince upon Earth coald 
not prevail upon himſelf to forgive. 
T heodofrus was not able to reſiſt the 
Force of this Oration, he could ſcarce 
refrain from Tears; but diſſembling the 
Emotions of his Breaſt as much as poſ- 
ſible: He thus anſwered the worthy 
Patriarch; 1f Jeſus Chrifl, God as he is, 
"was willing to pardon thoſe Men who 
crucify'd him, can I ſcruple to forgive 

my Subject who have offended me? I, 
au Le them, am mortal, and but 
a Servant of the ſame Maſjler. Here- 
upon F/avian flung himſelf at his Feet, 
wiſhing him all the Succeſs ſo noble an 
Inftance of his Mercy deſerved. And 
as that Prelate expreſs'd an ardent — 
| L i. 
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fire of paffing the Feaſt of Faſter at 
Conflantinople 5 Go Father, ſaĩd T Heodo- 
Aus, embracing him, defer not one Ma- 
Nene the Comfort and Toy which your 
Pecple auill receive by your Return, and 
the Aſſurances you will carry of the free 
Pardon ] have granted them. I know 
they ill grieve, and are afraid. Go 
hen, and carry with you a Pardon for 
the Feaft © of Rite.” Pray the great. 
God to blejs my e be 4. 
ur d thay evhen this War is hce fniſo- 
ed, I auill come myſelf in Perſon to cim- 
Fort the City of Antioch. 


J ſhall now give my Readers a De- 
ſcription of the ſeveral Paſſions, Aﬀec- 
tions, c. which I apprehend may help 
toilluftrate and explain this grand Part 


of Rbetor ick. 
Of An ger. 


Q. ow do you define Auger b 
A. TW” 15a certain Defire of 


Re- 


fer'd either to ourſelves or our Friends, 


( 163 ] 
Reveiwefhe this Injury or Affront of 


and 1s accompanied both with Pleaſure 
and Pain. It carries with it Pleaſure; 
becauſe the very Conception of what 
we can offer to the Diſadvantage of an 
Enemy ſeems agreeable: And it is 
loaded with Pain; becauſe the very 
Thoughts of being treated with Piſ- 
reſpect renders us uneaſy. 
* From whence does Anger ariſe? 
This Paſſion generally ſprings 
* one or more of the oy 
: 1 VIS. | 
From Contempt, which is, when a 
Man thinks another of but little Worth 
in Compariſon to himſelf. _ : 
2. From Oppoſition, which is the 
hindering another Man's Will, or en- 
deavouring to preventhis receiving the 
Good he defires, without any View-of 
Benefit to ourſelves. And is therefbre 
commonly call'd Malevolence, or Ili- 
Nature. L 3 ;- --. 3-8 


1 641 
. From Contumely, which is the de- 
. and diſgracing another Perſon 
for our own Paſtime, and to render him 


0 5 | 

= pdrculous to Company. 
[ — 
7 


Q. What Perſons are eafily made 
angry? 

A. 1. All thoſe who think they are 
neglected; 2. Such as think they excel 
if others; as the Rich with the Poor, the 
Noble with the Obſcure, c. 3. Such as 
= think they have deſerved well and yet 

F have met with noCommendationorRe- 
ward. 4. Such as are hindred, oppos'd, 
or not aſſiſted, and therefore ſick Men, 

Men, Lovers, and moſt commonly 
all thoſe who defire and attain not, are 
angry with thoſe who make a jeſt of 
them, as well as with thoſe who are 
Bot moved with their Complaints. 
Q. With whom are we apt to be 
angry? 

A. People are for che moſt part angry, 

1. with thoſe whodeſpiſe the I hings on 


which _ ſpend much Labour and 
Study 


| { 16g } 
1 2. With their Friends, aku 
than thoſe who are not their Friends. 
3. We are alſo diſpleaſed with thoſe 
who have as - - us, if that Honour 
be not continued. 4. And with ſuch 
as will not give Ear to our Entrea= 
tics, as well as, 5. To thoſe who jeſt, 
when we are in eatneſt, and 6. Thoſe. 
who forget us and our Names. | 
The Orator therefore in ſome Caſes 
will endeavdar to frame ig the Judge, 
or Auditor, an angry Diſpofition, aud 
after that make his Adverſary appear 
| guiltyof thoſe Crimes which n 


excite Anger. 


Of Reconciliation or Pacification. | 

Q. HAT do you mean by the 
| Term Reconciliation? _—_ 
A. The giving Satisfaction to, or 
making Peace with Onewhom we have 
injur'd or offended, 

Q. Who are thoſe ;whoſe Reſent- 
ments are moſt eaſily appeas d? A. 
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_ 1. Thoſe whom the Aggreſſor 


Rath not injur'd or affronted through 
Contempt or Diſeſteem. 


2. Thoſe whom he hath offended 


againſt his Inclination. 


3. Thoſe who are ſenſible the 
Offender is ſincerely ſorry for, and re- 
pents of his Miſbehaviour. 

4. Thoſe to whom the Aggreſſor has 
been formerly a Benefactor. 

Thoſe where the Offence is not 
the Reſult of Pride, Inſolence, or Con- 
tempt. 

6. Thoſe who hives real Value and 
Ref] pect for the Aggreſſor, as well as 
Thoſe who are valued and ede 
* . 

Q. Who are thoſe who are leſs apt 


to ſhew their Reſentment, or moſt in- 


"clin'd to put up an Injury or Af. 
front? 
A. 1. Thoſe who are good-natur 'd, 
and not eaſily 8 

2. Toe 


1007] 

2. Thoſe who are gay and airy; 
= indulge themſelves in all Manner 
of Diverſions; who are in plentiful 
Circumſtances and perfect Strangers to 
Penury, or any other Inconveniences 
of Life. 

3. Thoſe who by: Reflections have 
given their Reſentment Time to cool 
and abate. 

Q. When are Men generally in- 
clin'd to an Accommodation 

A. 1. When they have gain'd their 
End of their Antagoniſts. 

2. When the Puniſhment of the Of- 
fender is carried to a highet Pitch than 
they propoſed it ſhould. 7 
| When their Revenge i is ſufficient⸗ Wl 

17 gratify d. 1 

4. When they imagine the Puniſhe 
ment of the Offender is juſt, 

5. When they imagine the Effects of 
their 5 will be felt. 
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6. Laſtly, when the Aggreſſor is not 
any ways appris'd of the — be- 


ing taken by the injur'd Party. 


Q. What Inference do you draw 
from theſe Concluſions? 
A. Whoever attempts to pacify his 
Auditor, and bring him to . of 
Accommodation, muſt make it appear, 


that he is ſuch a one as moſt Men are 


\ Inclivable to be Friends with, and en- 
deavour to inſtil into him ſuch Notions 
a2 U ay induce him to a Reconcilia- 


tion. b 
Of Love and Friendſhip. 
Q IVE me your Definition o 
| true Love. 


A. Love 1s then ſincere, when our 
beſt Wiſhes attend another for his Sake 
only, without any private Views to our 
own 1ntereft or Advantage. 

; - 5 Q. What 


| 1 1 
- 2. What is your Notion of Friends 
ip 
* It is the mutual Love and Af. 
fection that warmly ſubliſts between a- 
ny two Parties. ” 
Q. Who then is a true Friend? 
A. 1. He who has a natural Love 
und Affection for another. 
2. He who expreſſes the ſincereſt 
Joy and SatisfaQtion foranother's good. 
Succeſs. : 
3. He who is heartily ſorry for 
any Misfortune that caſually attends 
the Man for whom he profeſſes a pe- 


3 1 
the Perſons for whom 0 


ve 1 a natural Affection? | 
A. 1. Thoſe, who have been Bene- 
factors either to ourſelves, or ſuch as 
are nearly and dearly related to us. 
2. Thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their peculiar Favours; who obliz 
us with a ſecret Satisfaction, and at a 
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6. Laſtly, when the Aggreſſor is not 
any ways appris'd of the Revenge be- 

ing taken by the injur'd Party. 

Q. What Inference do you draw 
from theſe Concluſions? 
A. Whoever attempts to pacify his 
Auditor, and bring him to Terms of 
Accommodation, muſt make it appear, 
that he is ſuch a one as moſt Men are 
 3nclivable to be Friends with, and en- 
deavour to inftil into him ſuch Notions 
a: 1: ay induce him to a Reconcilia- 
tion. | 3 


Of Love and Friendſhip, 


Q IVE me your Definition ad 
true Love. + 
A. Love is then ſincere, when our 
beſt W:jhes attend another for his Sake 
only, without any private Views to our 
own Intereſt or 4 een _ 
— What 
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Q. What i is your Notion of Friends 
hip? 

A. It is the mutual Love and Af- 
fection that warmly ſubſiſts between A- 
ny two Parties. 

Q. Who then is a true Friend? 

A. 1. He who has a natural Love 
and Affection for another. 
| 2. He who expreſſes the ſincereſt 

joy and Satisfaction for another's good 
Succeſs. 85 

3. He who is heartily ſorry for 
any Misfortune that caſually attends 
the Man for whom he profeſſes a pe- 
culiar Regard, 

Q. Who are the Perſons for whom 
we have a natural Affection? 


A. 1. Thoſe, who have been Bene= MW 


factors either to ourſelves, or ſuch as 
are nearly and dearly related to us. 

2. Thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their peculiar Favours; who oblige 


os with a ſecret gatisfaction, and at a 
Juncturo 
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Jancture when we ſtand moſt in need of 
their Aſſiſtance. | 
3- Thoſe who- are kind and indul- 
gent to our Friends. 
4. Thoſe who profeſs an Aherongs 


and Deteſtation of ſuch Perſons as are 


our profound Enemies. 

5. Thoſe who are juſt, benevolent, 
couragious, and ſocial. 

6. Thoſe who can take a Jeſt with- 

out Offence, 

7- Thoſe who a pplzud as for fack 
Actions as we ourſelves imagine may 
be liable to Cenſure or Reproach. _ 

8. Thoſe who connive at, or at leaſt 
reproach us not with the Follies which 
we too often commit. 

9. Thoſe who induſtriouſly decline 
the Recollection of ſuch Favours as 
they have beſtowed upon us, 

10. Thoſe who generouſly forget 
and forgive an Injury, and give no ill 
Language in Return for their ill Treat- 
ment. 11. Thoſe 
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11. Thoſe who are willing to do us 
a Service when in their Power. 


12. Thoſe who ſpeak their Minds 


freely, withoutthe leaſt Deceit, or men- 


tal Reſervation. 

13. Laſtly, Thoſe we have all the 
juſt Grounds imaginable to put our 
whole Truſt and Confidence in. 


Q. What are the principal Motives . 


to Love and Friendſhip? __ 
A. Nothing engages our Affections, 


doubtleſs, ſo much, as Firſt, when Be- 


nefits are beſtow' d upon us without any 


Conſideration, or View of Advantage. 
Secondly, withoat making the leaſt 


Application for them; and laſtly, 
when our Intereſt 15 promoted private- 


ly, and unknown to the Party, who 


oppoſes us. 
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of Enmity and Hatred. 


Q. W does Anger differ fret N 
Hatred? | 


A. The Former, in the firſt Place, 
regards only what is done to ourſelves; 
the Latter is more extenſive, and com- 
prehends others alſo. 
| 2. The Former has an Eye 8 to 
Particulars, the Latter to Univerſals 
=_ | likewiſc. 


23. The Firſt may be appeas'd, the | 
1 Laſt is beyond all Gare, = 

| 4. Sorrow and Compaſſion are often 
18 blended with the firſt, but not always 
1 ſo with the laſt. | 
Q. What is to be learn'd from 
181 hence ? 


=_ A. Firſt, howaJudge, « or aJary,may 
_ | cg induc'd either to favour or condemn 
3 Secondly how our Adverſary may 
1 appear an | Enemy or a Friend to the 
1 Judge; 
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Judge: And laſtiy, how to give a pro- 
per Anſwer to an Adverſary who 

would miſrepreſent us to the Judge; 
and make him conceive an mW Opinion 


5 of us. 


Of 5 


H AT is your Definition of 
Fear ? 


Q 


A. Fear is that Anxiety of wm 


which ariſes from an Apprehenſion o 
any impending Evil that may prove ei- 
ther very prez judicial or deſtructive to 


us. 
* What is Dangers P 


- The near Approach of any Mis- 


3 that we fear will attend us. 


Q. What are the Things of which 


we are 1 moſt afraid? 
he ill Will and Diſpleaſure as 


well as the In Juſtice and Lntrepidity of . 


Men 
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Q. Who are the 
to be feared ? | 
A. 1. Thoſe whoare well acquaint- 
ed with our Failings. 
2. Thoſe who have it in their Pow- 
er to injure and oppreſs us. 
Thoſe who imagine themſelves 
injur'd by us. 
4. Thoſe who have actually i injur d 
us tome Time paſt, 
. Thoſe who are our Rivals, and 
| aim at the Poſſeſſion of ſuch Things 
as we can never enjoy, if they ſucceed. 
6. Thoſe of whom Men in greater 
Power than ourſelves ſtand in Awe; 
as alſo thoſe who have abſolutely 
ruin'd others much greater than we 
oe. | 
-. Thoſe who make it their daily 
Practice to inſult and tyrannize over 
their Inferiors. 
1 8. Laſtly, 


I 
. Laſt, Thoſe who are not eddie 


to Pailion; but are ſly, * 8 and 
: Gr | 


Q. Who are thoſe that are Strangers 
to all Fear? © | 
A. 1. Such as are in a State of Pro- 

ſperity. 
2. Such, on the 50 Hand, as ima- 
gine they have ſuffer'd already all they 
can ſuffer. 

Q. What Inference would you draw . 
from the Whole? 

A. That an Orator, who would 
ſtrike a Damp or Terror on his Audi- 
tor, muſt, in the firſt Place, make him 
 ſenfible, that he is liable and obnoxious 
to Danger; that Perſons, much greater 
than himſelf, do, and have ſuffer'd much 
by ſome, whom they little ſuppos'd ; 
and at ſuch Times as they thou ght 
themſelves moſt ſecure. 


o 


Of Aſſurance. 


OW do: you define Aferance? 
A. Afarance is a wal 
rounded Hope and Confidence, if in 
Diltreſs, that ſome ſpeedy Aid or Aſſiſt- 
ance will come in to my Relief; or, if 
a Calamity be only threatned, that the 
Evil is ſo remote, that it gives me no 
Manner of Uneaſineſs or Concern a- 
bout it. 
Q. What then are the Things that 
create this Yurance? 
A. 1. The Diſtance of the Homer 
_ apprehended, and the Help at Hand 
in Time of need. 
The never having injur'd a ano- 
ther; pr the never having receiv'd any 


Injur rom another. 
"s Th having. no formidable Ri- 


4. The 


1 

4. The Danger being extenſive, and 
of more Concern to ſuch as are iv a 
higher ſtation than ourſelves. 
Q. Who are thoſe, who are buoy'd 
up with ſuch an A/arance ? 
A. 1. Such as have frequently been 
preſerv'd, and wherr Dangers have ſure 
rounded them. 
2. Such as have prov'd for the moſt 
part ſucceſsful in their Undertakings, 
3. Such as obſerve that their Equals 
or. Inferiors are no ways apprehenſive 
of any Danger. 
4. Such as are rich, powerful, and 
couragious. | „ 
Such as have done no Act * 
Injſtice to their Neighbours. | 
6. Such as imagine, that the Perſons 
who are gone before them in oider to 
prevent the growing Evil, will ſucceed 2 
in their Attempt, | 
7. Laſtly, Such imagine, that they 
bake made their Peace with Heaie ».. 
M | oF 


i, | Of Shame. 

ol . HAT is your Idea of 
0 if Shame ? | 

1 . It is an Anxiety of Mind, or 


ns that ariſes from the Appre- 
benſion of an Evil either paſt, preſent, 
or to come, either to our own Dif- 
race, or the Diſreputation of our 
| amy | 
Q. When then have we a juſt Cauſe 
to biuſh, or be aſham'd? 5 
A. 1. When we are guilty of ſuch 
A.t.ons 2s proceed from any Vice; 
Such as in Battle, to lay down one's 
Arms, or turn Fail on the Enemy, 
Wich is the reſult of Cowardice. 
2. When we deny, that we are poſe . 
ſeis*s of ſuch Doings, as we well know 
arc entruted to our Care; which is an 
Act oi lujuitice. 
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3. When 
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3. When we lye or keep Company 
With ſuch as we ought not, which are 
Tokens of Debauchery and Exceſs. 

4. When we make an Advantage of 
mere Trifles; when we deny Afiitance 
or Relief to a Friend in Need: When 
we accept of Favours from perfect 
Beggars themſelves: When we aik to 
borrow Money, at Interelt of thoſe, 
whom we 1magine have Thoughts of 
aſking the ſame Indulgence from us: 
When we borrow of one to whom we 
ſtand indebted already, or demand the 
Money we have lent at a Lime we 
know the Party has it not in his Power 
to make any Retaliation : "theſe are 
all Demonitrations of a mean, and 
abject Spirit. 

5. When we extol a Perſon beyond 
Meaſure in his Preſence for his Vir- 
tucs; or ſhadow over his iutects with 

| M * an 
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an artificial Gloſs. Since all this is ful- 
ſome Flattery, and Diſſimulation. 

6. When we are unable to undergo 
thoſe Toils or Fatigues, which Men, 
much older, in much better Circum- 
ſtances, and of more tender Conftitu- 
tions than ourſelves, go through with- 
out ReluQance: This being the viſible 
Mark of Effeminacy. 

7. When we upbraid others with 
being beholden to a Perſon, who has 
laid us ander divers Obligations: This 
being a plain Indication of a puſillani- 
mous Spirit. 

8. When we ſound our own Trum- 
pet, or make larger Promiſes than we 
ever intend to perform: This being 
the Signs of an haughty and en 
Diſpoſition. 

9. When we are guilty of a Riot, 
and Exceſs. 

Q. Who are the tones in whoſe. 


Preſence we are generally aſham'd? 
— | . 
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A. 1. Before thoſe, who either have, 

or we deſire ſhould have a Regard for 

us; and thoſe, for whom we have a 

more than ordinary Veneration and 
Efteem. 

Q. Who are the Perſons before 
whom we ſeldom are aſham'd ? 
A. Thoſe, whoſe Judgment is uni- 
verily deſpiſed. 


Of Grace or Favour. 


Q HAT do you mean by 
thoſe Terms Grace and 
Fawour ? 
A. That Virtue whereby we do an 
actual Piece of Service to a Friend in 
Diſtreſs, for his own Sake without any 
| ſecret View whatever. 
Q. What is a particular Favour ? 
A. When we aſſiſt thoſe who are 
drove to the very Brink of Deſpair ; 
or, confer on others ſuch Benefits as 
5 | * "+ mn 
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are difficult to be procur'd; or when 
we eſpouſe another's Intereſt, at a 
Time when he is totally deſerted by 
every one elle. - 

Q. What then ought not to be 
deem'd a Grace or Fawour ? 

A. 1. A Benefit, if beſtow'd by 
Accident, or without Deſign to ſerve. 


us. 


2. If beſtow'd by Conpuliion, ind 
againſt the een of the Donor. 

3. A Service that has been amply 
repaid ; or that good Office which is 


done to a Perſon who is our open 


Enemy, and would injure us, if he had 
it in his Power. 

4. A trivial Service, or a Gift of 
no Value, in caſe the Donor be con- 
ſcious of its Imperfection. 

5. A Benefit that is beſtow'd with 
a ſecret View of gaining ſome Ad- 


. 
Of 
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Of Pity and Compaſſion. 


Q IVE me your Definition of 
| Pity. 
A. It is a ſincere Cancern and Anxi- 
ety of Mind, ariſing from ſome Cala- 
mity that has befallen another, whom 
we imagine no ways deſerv'd it. —_ 
Q. Who are the Men, that for the 
moſt part are of a tender and com- 
' paſſionate Diſpoſition ? 
A. 1. Thoſe, who have run thro*. 
| themſelves a long Series of Misfor-, 
tunes. 
2. Perſons advanc'd in Years. 
3. Such as are frequently indiſpos'd, 
and of a ſickly Conſtitution. 
4. Timorous Perſons, and Mea, 
devoted to their Studies. | 
5. Such as have Parents living: * 
ſach as have Wives, and a numerous 


Iſſue of their own. | 
M 1. 6. Laſtly, 
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6. Laſtly, Such as entertain a fa- 

vourable Opinion of Mankind, and 
think them honeſt, 

Q. Who are thoſe that have little 
or no Compaſſion for the Misfortunes 
of their Fellow-Creatures ? 

A. 1. Such as are involv'd in the 
World, and deſpair of ever extrica- 
ting themſelves out of their Troubles. 

2. Such are in proſperous Circum- 
ſtances, and never felt the Inconve- 
niencies of Life. 

3. Thoſe who are paſſionate, and 
give themſelves no Time for cool Re- 
flection. 

4. Such as are impudent, obſtinate, 


or perverſe. 


5. Such as entertain an ill Opinion 
of all Mankind, and think there is not 
n honeſt Perſon to be met with. 
Q. What are the proper Subjects of 
ty and OO ? 


A. i 


3 ariſes in our Minds of an unworthy 


* 
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A. Thoſe Things that give our 
Fellow- Creatures Pain, and tend to 
their great Diſadvantage, or utter 
Ruin. 
2. The Want of Friends, or the 
Want of Health. 
3. All natural Imperfections, ſuch 
as the Loſs of our Senſes, Limbs, c. 
Q. Who are the proper Objetts of 
our Pity and Compam̃ion? 
A. 1. Our Friends, Relations, and 
Acquaintance. 
2. Our Equals, either in Age, or 


Dignity. 
+ Indigndticn 


Q. FF ZHAT do you mean by the 
Term Indignation? © 
A. That contemptible Idea that 


Perſon, when favour'd with the Smiles 
of Fortune. | 
| What 
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Q. What are the proper Objects of 

Indignation? 
A. Not the Virtues, ſuch as the 
Clemency, Juſtice, Charity, c. of 
other Men; but their newly acquir'd 
Power or Riches. 

Q: Who are the Men moſt addicted 
to this Paſſion ? 

A. 1. Such as entertain a very hi oh 
Opinion of their own Deſerts; and are 
at the ſame Time in the actual Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the good Things that this 
World can afford them. : 

2. Such as are ambitious; and ſuch 
as imagine themſelves more deſerving 
of Preferment than the Party * 
Preben d. 

Q. Who are leaſt ſubject to this 
Paſſion? 

A. Such as are of a mean-ſpirited 
Temper, and no ways ambitious. 

Q. What Uſe ſhould an Orator 
arcs of this Paſſion? | 

A. He 


turbation of Mind, for the Proſperity of 
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A. He muſt demonſtrate tothe Judge, 
that his Adverſary 1s unworthy of all 
the good Things he enjoys, and highly 
deſerving of every Misfortune that 
_ attends him. % | 


Of E nvy. 


. OW do you define Envy? 
A. Itis an Anxiety, or Per- 


others, who are on the ſame Level with 
ourſelves, ariſing, not from any Injury 
we ſuſtain, but from the Benefit and 
Advantages which they receive. 
Q. Who are the Perſons moſt ad- 
. dicted to this Paſlion ? | 
A. 1. Such as are arriv'd to almoſt 
the higheſt Pitch of Honour and Pre- 
ferment: . 
2. Such as are univerſally eſteem'd, 
either for their Wiſdom, or their 
Wealth. | 
43. Such 
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3. Such as are fond of being thought 
Men of Underftanding, and ſuch as 
aim at Glory in all their Actions. 
2. What are the principal Objects 

of Envy? 

A. Riches, and all ſuch Qualifica- 
tions, as are praiſe-worthy. | 
Q. Who are the moſt expos'd to 
Envy? ! 

A. 1. Such as are our own Contem- 

raries, Natives of the ſame Place, 
and Rivals of our Glory. 

2. Such as procure with Eaſe what 
others obtain with the utmoſt Difficul- 
ty, if at all. And laſtly, 

3. Such as are in the actual Poſſeſ- 
fion of what we once enjoy d, but are 
now depriv'd of. | 

He therefore that would not have 
his Enemy ſucceed, when he craves for 

Pig, muſt diſpoſe the Judge to Envy. 
of 


* 


"Fm; 
of Emulation. | 


Q. Conn me your Definition of 
this Paſſion. | | 


A. ItisaConcern, or Sorrow, ariſing 

in us from our Equals being put in 
Poſſeſſion of thoſe Honours and Pre- 
ferments, which-we imagine ourſelves 
altogether as deſerving of, notwith- 
ſtanding we are ſet aſide and rejected. 
Q. Who are moſt addicted to this 
Paſſion ? | | 

A. 1. Such as imagine themſelves 
worthy of greater Dignities than are 
conferr'd upon them. | 
2. Such as are young, bold, and 
| Courageous. = 

3. Such as are actually poſſeſs?d of | 
the good Things of this Life, but | 
not in ſo great a Degree as ſome 
others. | | | 


4. Such 5 
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3. Such as are fond of being thought 
Men of Underſtanding, and ſuch as | 
aim at Glory in all their Actions. 
Q. What are the principal Objects 

of Envy? 

A. Riches, and all ſuch Qualifica- 
tions, as are praiſe-worthy. 
Q. Who are * moſt expos'd to 
Envy? 
A. 1, Such as are our own Contem- 
poraries, Natives of the ſame Place, 
and Rivals of our Glory. 
2. Such as procure with Eaſe what 
others obtain with the utmoſt Difficul- 
ty, if at all. And laſtly, 
3. Such as are in the actual roſſeſ- 
fion of what we once enjoy'd, but are 
now depriv'd of. 
He therefore that would not have 
his Enemy ſucceed, when he craves for 


Pity, muſt diſpoſe the Judge to Envy. 
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Of Emulation. 


G. me your Definition of 


this Paſſion. | 
A. It is aConcern, or Sorrow, ariſing 
in us from our Equals being put in - 
Poſſeſſion of thoſe Honours and Pre- 
ferments, which we imagine ourſelves 
altogether as deſerving of, notwith- 


ſtanding we are ſet aſide and rejected. 


Q. Who are moſt addicted to this 
Paſſion ? f | 
A. 1. Such as imagine themſelves 
worthy of greater Dignities than are 
conferr'd upon the. 7 
2. Such as are young, bold, and 


Courageous. 


3- Such as are actually poſſeſs'd of 


the good Things of this Life, bur 1 
not in ſo great a Degree as ſome 1 
others. . | 


4. Such 
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4. Such as are thought in the Eye 
£ of the World to be Men of Merit. 
5. Such, whoſe Anceſtors, Relationg, 
| Acquaintance, Fellow-Subje&ts, dr Fel- 
low-Citizens, have been remarkable 
for ſomething that is praiſe-worthy. 

Q. What are the proper Objects of 
er ? 

A. 1, All the Virtues in general. 

2. Such Things as will enable us 
to be ſerviceable to others, or at leaſt 
to oblige, and give them pleaſure. 

Q. What is the Reverſe to, or Con- 
traſt of this Paſſion? 

A. Diſdain and Contempt. ' 

Having thus given our Readers a 
tranſient idea of the various Paſſions, 
we {hall juſt take a ſhort Survey of the 
. Nees of Mankind, and ſoconclude. 


Of 
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Of the Manners of Youth. 


Q. OW are the Manners diſtin- 
guilh'd? » 

A. By Paſſions and Habits (of which 
as much as ig neceſſary has been ſaid 
in the preceding Wen and by 

Ages and Fortunes, 

Q. How many different Ages are 

there? 
A. Three; namely, Vouth, Ma- 
turity, and old Age. | 

Q. What are the Me peculiar | 
to Youth ? 

A. 1. They are violent in their 
Defires, and always N to put them 
into Execution. 
2. They are incontinent and i incon- 
ſtant. | 
3. Very eager, but ſoon cloy 4. 
4. Prone to Anger, and carry their 

Reſentment 4 into Blows. . 
5. Fond 


t 1 

z. Fond of Honour and Applauſe, 
and good-natur'd. 

6. Big with Hopes and Expectati- 
ons of greater Salings than at preſent 
they enjoy. 

1855 Credulous,” and eaſily deceiv'd. 
8, Couragious, and fond of their 
Friends and Companions. 

9. Too apt to be guilty of Exceſs, 
and to over-do every Thing they un- 
dertake. 

10. Lovers of Chearfulneſs, which 
js the conſtant Attendant of Inno- 
| _ CENCE, 


Of the Manners F Old Men. 


| Q. WEST are the peculiar Foi- | 
bles of Men in Years? 


A. 1. They are always doubtful and 
wavering, and do nothing with Vi gour 
or Spirit. 

2. Ne are peeviſh and jealous. 
L + 
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3. They are poor-ſpirited, and for 
the moſt part covetous. | 
They are very timorous, and 
| fond of Life with all its Inconveni- ; 
encies. 
5. Lovers of Profit more than Ho- 
"A © 
6. They are very loquacious, and 
violent in their Anger, tho' unable to 
put their Reſentment in ecution. - 
7. Their Deſires are languid. And 
laſtly, 
8. They are always fall — Com» 


p! ain ts. 


Of the Manners of Middle Aged 


En. 


LE OW do Perſons of Maturity | 
| 1 generally behave themſelves? 


A. 1. They are neither too prea. 
ſumptuous nor 1 fearful. 


2. They 
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S. They are neither too credülovs, 
nor too unbelieving. 

3. They aim, not only at what is 
1 henourable, but what is likewiſe ad- 
{ vantageous. ; | 
3. They are neither avaritious, nor 
profule. 

5. They are not eaſily provok'd ; 
but know when, where, and in what 
1 to ſnè w their Reſentment. 

6. They arę couragious, but then 
ris with -A. - orgy | : 
7. They obſerve a Mien; whereas | 
Youth and Old Age are too apt to run 
to Extremes. 

. To whit Years * you confine 
the Maturity of the Body ? 
A. The Years of * are from 
Thirty to Forty. | 
Q. \ When is the Mind i in ie Strength 
and Vigour ? 
A. When a Man is arriv'd to the 
cbirty eighth, or thirty n ninth Year of 


his Age, | Of = 
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of the Manners of the Nobility. ? | 


OW do thoſe of the Nobility 
and Gentry deport themſelves ? 
A. They are for the moſt part am- 
bitious. 
* What is Nobility? 
. The Virtue of that Stock, or 
Odin from whence we ſpring. 


+ Wo 


Of the Manners the Rich. 


OW do rich Men generally be- 
haus EL 
A. 1. They are moſt commonly 
proud, haughty and imperious ; for 
having Money at Command they 
Imagine they may command . : 
Thing elle. 
2. They are diſſolute, and 1 
eus; becauſe they have wherewithal 
N 2 | to 
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to gratify their unruly Appetites at 
Pleaſure. 

3. They are vain-glorious, fooliſh 
and conceited, and are injurious to 
their Inferiors ; but rather out of 
antonneſs chan real Intention. 


Of the Manners of Men in power. 


1 * OW do Men in Power gene- 
1 | rally deport themſelves ? 
uw A. 1. Much after the ſame Manner 
as the Rich, but ſomewhat better; for 
they are more manly, and have a 

more adequate Idea of the Thing call'd 
Honour. 

2. They are more diligent and in- 
duſtrious, for Power is ſuſtain'd by 

Induſtry. 

4. They are more e grave and ſerious 

but not ſo auſtere. 

5- But when they determine to in- 
5 Jure 
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; jure any particular Perſon, the Wei ght 
of their Reſentment falls very . 

Q. How do poor Men, and Men 
without Power behave ? 

A. Their Manners may be collected 
from juſt the Reverſe of the Characters 
already drawn. 

N. B. As tis W A ſor 
all Men to love ſuch Diſeourſes as are 
moſt ag reeable to their own Manners, 


it can be no difficult Matter for aa 


Orator ſo to frame his Oration, as to 
render it acceptable to the Hearer, 
whether ald or young; rich or poor; noble Wl 
or fimple 3 popular or obſcure. —_— 
But notwithſtanding all this Art ao 
Contrivance, - the Orator, who would 
always hope to ſucceed, muſt (as I ob- 
ſerv'd before) take care to form his %? 
Manners on the Principles of Religion, 
Fuftice and Equity. He ſhould be hone/?, 
prudent, modeſt, and benevolent ; for our 
Ant is eaſily procur d by a Perſon 
N 3 whoſe 
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whole Fudement and Veracity we have 
expenenc'd ; but we are extremely 
cantious how we give Credit to thoſe 
whom we have Reaſon to ſuſpect. 


** YE * has. — 


— „ 


Some Account of DeMosSTHENES. 


Degel; had the Misfortune to 


loſe his Father when he was but 


ſeven Years old, and as he was left in 


the Hands of ſelfiſh, mercenary Guar- 
dians, but little Care was taken of his | 
Education: However, he had an ex- 
cellent Genius, and after he came to 
the Years of Diſcretion, laid hold on 
every Opportunity to improve it. 

But notwithſtanding his fine Genius, 
Nature ſeems not to have deſign'd-bim 
for an Orator. For, beſides his tender 


Conſtitution, ſhort Breath, and faint 


Voice, he had a natural Impediment 
in his Speech; yet in K of all 1 | 
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Diſadvantages, the Honours that were 


heap'd on Callifratus, in a Cauſe that 


he pleaded at Athens, and, the ſurpri- 
zing Power which he found Eloguence 
had over the Minds of the People, de- 
termin'd him to purſue that Study. 


He firſt apply'd himſelf to 1/ecrates, 


and after that to Ius; but Plato is 
ſaid to have contributed moſt towards 
forming this great Orator. Andindeed, 
we plainly ſee the noble and ſublime 
Style of the Maſter in the Writings of 

the Pupil. e 2 
His firſt Eſſay of Eloquence was a- 
gainſt his Guardians, whom he oblig'd 
to reſtore Part of his Fortune. After 
that he attempted to ſpeak before the 


People, but acquitted himſelf fo ill 


that he was hiſs'd by the whole Audi- 
ence, and went home very much de- 
jected. One of his Hearers however, 
who diſcover'd an excellent Genius ig 
te midſt of his Faults, advis'd him not 
#4 =. 
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to abandon the Profeſſion, but to try. 
a fecond Time; which he alſo did, 
tho'with na better Succels than before, 
and was going Home with downcaſt 
Eyes, and full of Confuſion, when he 
met with his Friend Satyrus, who was 
oue of the beſt Actors of the Age. 
Satyrus being inform'd of the Matter, 
told Demoſthenes that bis Caſe was not 


WEE fo bad as he imagin'd, and deſir'd that 


he would repeat ſome Verſes to him 
aut of Euripides, or Sopboclis, which 
he accordingly did. Satyrus repeated 
them after him, and by the Tone, 
Voice, Geſture, and Vivacity, with 
which he ſpoke them, gave them quite 
another Grace. 
Demoſthenes from hence underſtood 
where his Imperfections lay. He per- 


| F! , | _ ceiv'd that the ſame Verſes, by a grace- 
ful Pronunciation, had a quite different 
Effect; and from that Day applied him 


ſelf 


4 
* 
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ſelf earneſtly to the Attainment of it. 
The Pains he took to correct the 
natural Impediments of his Speech, 
and the ſucceſs he met with; amount 
almoſt to a Demonſtration, that inde- 
| fatigable. IJaduſiry auill ſurmount all 
_ Difficulties. He ſtammer'd to that De- 
gree, that he could not even-pronounce 
many Letters in the Alphabet, and 
among others, that which began the 
Name of the Art he ſtudied, and his 
Breath was ſo-ſhoxt, that he could not 
utter a whole Period without ſtopping. 
To remove theſe Obſtacles, he us'd to 
put Pebbles into bis Mouth, and then 
repeat ſeveral Verſes one after ano. 
ther, without taking Breath, and that 
even when he was walking up ſttep 
Hills and craggy Places; and this 
Practice he follow'd till he cou'd pro- 
nounce without the leaſt Heſitation. 
and ſpeak the longeſt Period without 
taking Breath. But beſides all this, 
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he us'd to ſpeak his Orations on the 
Sea-Shore, when the Waves were boi- 
ſtrous, in order to prepare himſelf for 
the Noiſe and Uproar of the People ; 
and to adjuſt his Action and render 
that agreeable, he had a large Glaſy 
made, before which he us'd to declaim 
ere he went to ſpeak in publick. Nor 
was his Application in other Reſpects 
leſs remarkable. He had a Cloſet — | 
| Ground, that he might be free from 
any Diſturbance. There he ſhut him- 
ſelf up for Months together, and had 
half his head ſhav'd, on purpoſe that 
he might be kept from going abroad. 
It was there he compos'd thoſe excel- 
lent Harangues, which his Enemies ſaid 
ſmelt of the Oil, in order to inſinuate, 
that they were too much labour'd. 
*Tis wery plain, reply'd he, from the ill 
Reception yours have met with that they 
did not coft you Jo much Trouble. He 
accuſtom'd bine to riſe r 
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in the Morning, and was ſo careful to 


improve his Language, that he tran- 


ſerib'd Thucydies's Hiſtory no leſs than 
eight Times with his own Hands, in 
order to become Maſter of his Style. 
But nothing can give the Reader a 
greater Idea of the Merit of Demaſt ho- 
nes than the Teſtimony which we have 
from his Antagoniſt Æſcbines. Demoſg- 
henes was intruſted by the People of 
_ Athens with the Care of repairing their 
Walls, which, he excuted with great 
Integrity and Honour, and contributed 


Part of his own Fortune towards it; 


in Conſideration of which Czefiphon de- 
creed him a Crown of Gold, and pro- 
pos'd its being prefented in the open 
Theatre in a general Aſſembly of the 
People, and that the Herald ſhould 


proclaim it as a Reward for his Zeal - 


and Probity. Æſcbines accuſed Crefs- 


phon of having violated the Laws by 


i that * which Demo/thenes of 


courle 
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courſe muſt defend. This extraordi- ; 
nary Conteſt raiſed the Curioſity of all 
Greece, and People flock'd from all 
Parts to hear thoſe famous Orators who | |, 

- had a perſonal Enmity to each other. 
LE/chings loſt his Cauſe, and was ba- 
niſh'd for his raſh Accuſation ; after 
this he opened a School of Eloquence 

at Rhades, which maintain'd its Glory 
— ſeveral Ages. He began his 

Lectures with the two Orations which 
had occaſioned his Baniſhment. Great 

Applauſe was given to his, but when 

that of Demo/thenes was read, the Ac- 
clamations were redoubled. On which 

_ Occaſion £&/chines addreſs'd himſelf 
to the Audience in the following Man- 

ner. you are /o charm d with a bare 
| Rehearſal of this Qration, what ao 
you have been bad you heard him deliver 
it himſelf with al his Fire and Force, 
- This generous Commendation of De- 


meffowcs, who was his Rival, rais'd i - 
tne 
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now inſert an Oration made by De- 


of his Vehemence, Strength and Spirit. 


and the more ſo, as it is made both in- 


8 _ worth he Reader 7 TI 
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the People a great Idea of the Candoor 
and Merit of Z/chines. 

Purſuant to my uſual Method I ſhall 


moſthenes in Favour of the Olynthians, 
in which you will perceive a great deal 


The Tranſlation I have borrow'd 
from an Engliſh Edition of Orations 
publiſh'd by Meſſieurs Ton/ons and Pra- 
er, which I eſteem a very good one, 


telligible and entertaining by M. Tour- 
reil's hiſtorical Preface which is prefix d 
to it. 


T here is a new Edition of this Book 
in a neat Pocket Volume, Price 3 s. which 


. 
The Third OLYNTHIAN: 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Athenians Having ſent Succours 10 

the Olynthians, and gain'd /ome lit- 
te Advantages in the Proſecution o 
rhe War, the whole City was full 


of Regoicing, and the Orators exci- 
red the People to take immediate Re- 
venge on Philip. But Demoſthenes, 
«who juſtly fear d, leſt this Confidence 
in the preſent Succe/s of their Arms, 


as if they had obtain'd a complete © 


Vickory over the Ekemy, ſimu induce 
them to neglet? making any farther 
Provifion for the ;Jafety of the Olyn- 
thians, endeavours, in this Oration, 
to reſtrain their Arrogance, and to 


convince them, it was not a Time 


ro think of being revenged on FR Ps 


\ 
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But td provide effequall ly for the Secud 
rity of their Allies. 4. 
The Orator here mentions the Afrair  : 4 
the Theatrical Money with mor? 
Freedom than in the two former Ora- 
tions, and openly demands an Abroga- 
tion of the Law, which made it Ca- 
pital to propoſe reſtoring it to its ori- 
ęginal Uſes:” He exhorts ths Athenians 
. ſerve perſonally in the War, aud to 
emulate the glorious Action. of their 
Anceſtors. He lileauiſe inveighs againſt 
the Miſcondudt of the Magiſtrates, and 
the E fiminacy of the People. 


W HEN I compare, Arbeniaun 
the Speeches of ſome amongit 
us with their Actions, I am at a loſs 

to reconcile what I ſee with what 1 

hear. 

Their Proteſtations are full of Zeal 
againſt the * Enemy; but. Mew 
Sa- 


e eee by woe 25 
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Meaſures are ſo inconſiſtent, that all 
their Profeſſions become ſuſpected. 

By confounding you with Variety 
of Projects, they perplex your Reſolu- 
tions, and lead you from executing 
what is in your Power, by engaging 


you in Schemes not reducible to Prac- ; 


tice. 

Tis true, there was a Time when 
we were powerful enough, not only to 
defend our own Borders, and protect 
our Allies, but even to invade Philip 
in his own Dominions. 

Yes, Athenians, there was ſuch a 
eee I remember it well; but 

y neglett of proper Opportunities, 
we are no longer in a Situation to be 
Invaders; it will be well for us if we 


ean provide for our own Defence, and 


that of our Allies. 
This is the preſent Point to be ſet- 


tled; we can look no. farther, as Cir- 


cumftances now ſtand; it is in vain 
3 5 dos 


D 
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to form Projects of greater Conſe- 
quence. In the end we may hope to 
humble our Enemy ;- but in order to . 
arrive at a happy End, we muſt fix 2 
wiſe Beginning. 

Never did any Conjuncture require 
ſo much Prudence as this: However, 
1 ſhould not deſpair of ſeaſonable Re- 
medies, had I the Art to prevail with 
you to be unanimous in right Meaſures, 
The Opportunities, which have ſo fre- 
quently eſcap'd us, have not been loſt 
| thro' Ignorance, or want of Judg- 
nent, hut thro” Negligence or Frea- 
chery. - 
If I affume at this time a more than | 
ordinary Liberty of Speech, I conjure 
you to ſuffer patiently thoſe Truths, 
which have no other End but your 
own Good: You have too many Rea- 
fons to be ſenſible how much you have 
| ſuffer'd by hearkning to Sycophants. 
Z ſhall taerefore be plain in laying be- 
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Forty Ycars 


1 
fore you the Grounds of paſt Miſcar- 
riages, in order to correct you in your 
future Conduct. 

You may remember, (for it is not 


above three or four Years ſince) we 


nad the News of Philip's laying Siege 


to the Fortreſs of Herea in Thrace; it 


was, as I think, in Oæcober we receiv'd 
this Intelligence: We voted an imme- 
diate Supply of threeſcore Talents; for- 
ry Men of War were order'd to Sea; 
and {o zealous we were, that, preferring 
the Neceſſities of State to our very 
Laws, our Citizens above the Age of 
"were commanded to 
lerve *®. What follow'd? A whole 
EY According to the Laws of Athens, 
the younger Citizens «vere «bliged 10 
Serve in the Garrijons of the City, and 
the neighbeuring Towns, "il the Age 
of Tevenly ; after abhich they ave 


Incororuted in we Atmy till Forty, aud 
might eben ctuiand their Dil. A. 


eat 


o 


fait} 
Yezr was ſpent idly, withoyt any 111 


done; and it was but in the thir 
Month of the following Year, a little 
after the Celebration of the Feaſt of 
Ceres, that Charidemus ſet ſail, fur- 
niſh'd with no more than five Talents, r 
and ten Gallies not half mann'd. 

A Rumour was ſpread that Philip 
was ſick; that Rumour was ſoon fol- 
low'd by another, that Philip was 
dead*. Thus, as if all Danger died 
with him, you drop'd your Prepara- 
tions. Then, then was your time to 

At the Siege of Methone, one A 
a Citizen, flung a Faveliu at Philip, 
on which was auritten 5 : 
Aller to Philip ſends this fatal Dart. 

Philip was wounded in the Eye by this 

TF awelin, and, in return, flung another 
into the Town, avith this Inſcription: a 
Philip will hang up Her, if he takes 

him. 


8 2 pan 


Fa 
puſh, and be active; then, then wag 
your time to ſecure yourſelves, and 
confound him at once. Had your Re- 
folutions, taken with ſo much Heat, 
been as warmly ſeconded by Action, 
you had then been as terrible to Philip, 
as Philip, recover'd, is now to you. 
To what purpoſe at this time are theſe 
Reflections? What is done cannot be 
undone. But, by your leave, 4theni- 
ant, tho' paſt Moments are not to be 
recall d, paſt Errors may be repeated, 
Have we not now a freſh Provocation 
for War? Let the Memory of Over- 
fights, by which you have ſuffer'd ſo 
much, inſtruct you to be more vigilant 
in the preſent Danger. If the Oꝶntbi- 
ans are not inſtantly ſuscour'd, and with 
your utmoſt Efforts, you become Aſſi- 
ſtants to Philip, and ſerve him more 
effectually than he can help himſelf. 
The Strength of that Common- 
Wealth was once ſufficient alone to curb 
| | ard 
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and keep that aſpiring Monarch within 
Bounds; neither durſt Philip attack 
the Olznthians, nor the Olynihians 
Philip; ſo equal was the Balanee f 
Power between them. We jain'd them, 
and it was no ſmall Mortification to 
Philip; to ſee at his very Gates a Re- 
publick, by being confederated with 
us, not only able to thwart all his am- 
bitious Deſigns, but even to carry the 
War into the very Bowels of his own 
Kingdom. So exorbitant his Power 
was grown, that there was nothing 
left for us to wiſh, but to ſee him em- 
broil'd with his Neighbours. Fortune 
has ſeconded our Wiſhes: What then 
have we to do but to ſecond our For- 
tune, by ſending a quick and power- 
ful Aſſiſtance to. theſe People thus hap- 
pily engaged by Providence for ur 
ſakes? Should we negle& an Oppor- 
tunity ſo ſeaſonable, and of ſuch Im- 
portance; we ſhall not only be covered 
| Os *: 
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with Confuſion and Reproach, bit ex- 
3 to a long Chain of inevitable 

ivils from the Conqueror, eſpecially 
conſidering the Diſpoſition of the The- 
bans, ready to catch at any Occaſion 
to hurt us; and the Inability ot our 
Friends the Phoceans, drain'd by a2 
long War, to aſſiſt us. 

What Way then, to put a ſtop to the 
Torrent? Or to prevent the Conqueror 
from turning his whole Force againſt 
Athens itſelf? The Man who is for 
deferring his Duty till then, had ra- 
ther ſee War and Deſolation in his own 
Country, then hear of it in another; 
and ſcandalouſly beg Aſſiſtance from 
his Neighbours, than generouſly give 
it. Nor can any thing be more obvi- 
_ ous than that we are deſtin'd for his next 
Prey, if we permit him to ſucceed in 
his preſent Enterprize. 
But you will ſay, Have we not al- 

ready unanimouſly voted to ſtand by 
the 
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the Olynthians? *Tis true; but how 
will you do it? That's the Queſtion. - 
Be not difpleas'd, Athenians, if | ſhould _ 
point you the Way by the offering any 
Advice diſagreeable to your Inclinati- 
ons, or the common Opinion. 
Il would have you begin by appoint- 
ing a certain Number of Legiſſators or 
Commiſſioners to inſpect your Laws; 
not to create a Confuſion of more; we 
have already but too many; but rather 
to repeal ſuch as upon Examination 
may be found prejudicial to the Public. 
Let me ſpeak plain——1 mean thoſe W 
Laws“ which diſcourage and oppreſs 
the Soldiery, by appropriating to the 
Maintenance of our Theatre that Mo- 
ney, which ought to be applied as a 


* 


* There was a Law, by which it 
woas made Death to propoje applying ta 

any other U;e the Money appropriated 
. for public Shows. „ 
. Os Pro- 
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Provifion for thoſe, who daily venture 

their Lives for their Country. - 
When you have reformed thoſe 


Abuſes, which gave away the Bread 


of the Soldier to Citizens idle and un- 
uſeful; and which ſquander, in Mi- 
micks and Buffoons, what might be 
converted to the Support of Men of 


Honour; When * have abrogated 


thoſe fangainary Laws, that it may be 
no longer dangerous to ſpeak plain; 


You will not then want Friends, who 


with Freedom and Sincerity, will offer 


_ fuch, Expedients, as your Safety and 
the Exigencies of State ſhall require. 
BY But jf you are tod obſtinate to revoke 


any att once paſt, tho' never ſo con- 
trary th Senſe, and the Publick Good; 


= | jf it ſhall remain a capital Crime to 
=  arraign any ſuch Act, or demand the 


evocation, you may ſpare yourſelves 


the trouble of enquiring after Truth; 
for wha will ſeek to make you honeſt 


ta 1 


pr wiſe by the Forfeiture of his own 
Head ?—No, Athenians, no, you muſt 
expect no Friends at that Price; the 
moſt forward and zealous of your Citi- 
zens will becircumſpeR, or ſilent, when 
their Sincerity muſt be fatal to them- 
ſelves, without being ſerviceable to yon, . 
& as long asſuchExamplescan be turn d 
only to terrify others from endeavonre 
ing your Good with the ſame Freedom. 
Since therefore ſuch Laws there are 
with ſuch dangerous Penalties annex d, 
that honeſt Men dare not ſpeak plain, 
let the Promoters of the 1 ichlef be 
condemned to repair it, by being oblig- 
ed to run the Hazard of demanding 
the Revocation. For what Freedom 
of Speech can you expect, if while 
you honour with your Protection and 
encourage with your Favour, ſuen 
Sycophants only as humour your Fan- 


cy, and flatter your Inclinations, tho” 4 


never fo WF to your Intereſt, or 
your 


: & :: | 
your Honour? The true Patriot, who 
has no other View but the Publick 
Good, ſhall be ſuſpected and impeagh'd, 
and deliver'd up a Sacrifice to the Ha- 
tred and Fury of the People. Eet me 
tell you, Men of Athens, tilt ſome le» 
gal Redreſs may be had of this 
rievance, the very beſt of your Ci- 
tizens, let his Intereſt be never ſo pow- 
_ erful, will be queſtion'd for the Free- 
dom of his Advice, if he ſhould be fo 
mad as to give it. But who will be a 


Friend, when he is ſure to be treated 


as an Enemy? 

It is not neceſſary to warn you, that 
VotesareofnoForce, unleſs ſecondedby 
Action: If your Reſolutions had the 
Virtue to compaſs what you intend, 
without other Aid, we ſhould not ſee 
yours multiply every Day as they do, 
and upon every Occaſion, with ſo little 


Effect: Nor would Philip be in a Con- : 


dition to brave and affront us in this 
N man- 


— 2 at had 


„ , 
manner: It has riot happened thro? 
want of warm and ſeaſonable Votes, 
that we have fail'd to chaſtiſe him lon 


ſince. Tho' Action is the laſt in place, [| 
and muſt ſucceed to Deliberation, it is 


the firſt in Efficacy, as crowning the 
Work; for nothing can be done 
without it. | LS 
Proceed then, Athenians, to ſupport 
your Deliberations with Action: You 
have Heads capable of adviſing what is 
beſt. Vou have Judgment and Experi- 
ence to diſcern what is right; and you 
have Power and Opportunity to'execute 

what you determine. . 
What Time fo proper for Ackion? 
What Occaſion ſo happy? And when 
can you hope for ſuch another, if this 
be neglected? Has not Philip, contrary 
to all Treaties, inſulted you in Thrace? 
Does he not at this Inſtant ſtraiten and 
. Invade your Confederates, whom you 
have ſolemnly ſworn to protect? Is he 
| not 


# 
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not an implacable Enemy ? A faithleſs 
Ally? The Uſurper of Provinces to 
which he has no Title or Pretence? A 
Stranger, a Barbarian, a Tyrant, and 


Indeed what not? | 
And yet, O ye immortal Gods! when 


we ſhall have abandon'd all things 
to this Philip; when, by the Indif- 
ference of ſome, and the Treachery of 
others, we have as it were added Force 
and Wings to his Ambition, we ſhall 


yet make ourſelves a greater Scorn 


to out Enemies, by -upbraiding and 
Joading each other with Reproach- 
Zach Party, tho' equally guilty, by 


their Diviſions, of the common Cala- 


mity, will be imputing the Miſcarriage 


to his Neighbour, and, tho' never ſo 


conſcious, every one will be excuſing 


. # 


Himſelf, by laying the Blame on ano- 
ther: As, after the lofs of a Battle, not 
'2 Man that fled, but accuſes his Com- 


Panion, condemns his General; and 
: 255 | ſepas 
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ſeparately examin'd, no one takes 
Shame to himſelf, each ſhifting the 
common Diſgrace from one to another; 
but yet it is certain that every indivi- 
dual Man who gave ground was equal- 
ly acceſſary to the general Defeat. The 
Man, who accuſes his Companion, 
might have ſtood firm himſelf had he 
pleas'd; and that, which was a Rout, 
had then been a Victory. | 
Such is the Pride and Folly of Parties 
overborn and ſway'd by perſonal Pre- 
judice, ſacrificing the Publick to pri- 
vate Reſentment, and charging each 
other with Miſcarriages, for whic | they 
are every one equally accountable. A 
Manager for one Side propoſes; he 
is ſure to be oppoſed by a Manager for 
the other, not gently and amicably, 


but with Heat, Malice, and unbecom- . 


ing Reflections: Let a third more mo- 
derate atiſe; his Opinion i is not to be 
Teceived, but 25 he is known to be en- 
gaged 


[ 222 ] 


2 | gages i in a Party. What Good can be 


oped from ſuch a Confuſion of Coun- 


cils, directed only by Prejudice or 


Partiality, in defiance to Senſe and 
right Reaſon ? 

lf no advice that is given is to be 
received, but as it ſuits the hamour of a 
Party, or flatteis the Diſtemper of the 


Times; it is not his Fault who ſpeaks 
honeſtly, but yours who reſolve to be 


deaftoallArguments thatdiſpleaſe you. 
In Debates for the Publick, we are not 
to ſeek what will pleaſe, but what will 

prof: If our Wiſhes exceed what we 
have means to accompliſh, we muſt 


contract our Wiſhes, and confine them 


to what is in our Power, Let the Gods 
have your Prayers to grant what is out 


of your Reach; nothing is impoſſible to 


them: But we, who have only human 


Means to act by, muſt be govern'd by 


Circumſtances, doing as well as we can, 
and truſting the reſt to Providence. 
| Suppoſe 


3 detach a hn. bewd 
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Suppoſe now, for Example, ſome 
Perſon ſhould riſe, pretending to find 
{ſufficient Funds for a War, without 
touching your Appointments for pub- 
lick Diverſions, and thus ende 
reconcile your Duty with you; 
ſure, with what Joy would you hearken 
to the Propoſal? But where to find 
this able Projector I ſhould be glad it 
vere poſſible. But that Man muſt be 
a2 Pool, or a Madman, or not think 
you much better, who would perſuade 
zou to continue diſſipating real and 
ſolid Funds in ridiculous and ſuperflu- 
_ ous Expences, under a vain Expecta- 
tion of imaginary Ways and Means, 
that may never pe found. And yet 
vou would reliſh the Propoſal, tho' 
never ſo inconſiftent. or incongruous: 
W hat flatters never fails of Reception; 
every one is adding to his own Deceit, 
and, overlooking the Improbable and 
Lic Im pollible, ſooths himſelf with any 
| Extra- 
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| Extrayagance that humours his Ineli- 


nations. 


In Caſes where Neceſlity is not to be 


reconciled to Pleaſure, we muſt ſacri- 


fice Pleaſure to Neceſſity, and con- 


forming ourſelves to the Nature, Con- 
dition,and Circumſtances ofourAfairs, 


at according to what we can, and not 


according to what we would, Thus, 


if it were lawful to propoſe to you, to 
employ for the Service of your Country 


thoſe Sums, which daily come into 
the publick Coffers to be idly ſpent, a 


- Vigorous War might be ſupported with- 


out any other Charge or Fund. 
It is beneath the Spirit and Bravery 


of Athenjans to bear thus patiently to be 


inſulted for want of Funds neceſſary to 


ſupport an honourable War. How is 
it of apiece with that Fire and Gallan- 


try, with which we took Arms to ſtop 
the Corinthians, and to puniſh the 
| Trea- 


PN n 1 
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Treachery of Megara Shall we, 
who could reſiſt Greeks, ſubmit to be 
brav'd by a Macedonian, a Barbarian? 
I mean no Offence: I am not fo 
raſn as to run headlong upon your Diſ- 
pleaſure, and fail beſides of doing you 
Service. But ſure it is the Duty of 
every faithful and ſincere Lover of his 
Country, to prefer the Welfare of his 
Fellow Citizens to the Defire of plea- 
fing them. It was with this honeſt 
Freedom the Commonwealth was di- 
rected by thoſe ancient and memorable 
Patriots, who to this Day are ſo pro- 
digally prais'd, tho“ ſo ſparingly imi- 
tated Ariſtides, Nicias, Pericles, and 
the great Man whoſe Name I bear. 


cube People of Megara had /eized 
upon @ part of that conſecrated Territo- 
73, aalld Orgas, (from the Origies or 
Feaſts of the Gods) and were alniled by 
ur Corinthians, 
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1 
But ſince we have been NN by 


2 vile Race of Hypocrites and Syco- 


hants, who dare not open their Mouths 
— they have learn'd their Leſſons, till 
. ſervilely inquired what they 
hall ſay, and what they ſhall propoſe, 
what they ſhall vote, and in what 
they ſhall make themſelves agreeable: 
In a Word, ſnce Advices > Sy 
given, muſt firlt be whiſper'd by ſome 
eat Man or Miniſter. : and you be- 
Ipeak, as it were, and prepare your 
own Poiſon ; how can it otherwiſe 
happen, but your Debates muſt be cor- 
rupted, your Councils ineffectual, your 


| Reputation blaſted, and Diſgrace ac- 


cumulated upon Diſgrace, whilſt thoſe 
illuſtrious Paraſites flouriſh and Proſper 
by their Country's Ruin ? 
 Obkeave: I beſeech you, Men of 
Athens, how different this Conduct 


appears frumt he Practice of your An- 
ceſtors: 


[27] 


 ceſtors: I ſhall be ſhort, and alledge 


no Inſtance but what is notorious: Ta 
induce you to be honeſt and wie, thene 


will be no need of foreign Examples; 
the domeſtick will be ſuftkcient. 


Your Anceſtors, who were Friends 
to Truth and Plain-dealing, deteſting 
Flattery and ſervile Compliance; your 
Anceſtors, I ſay, by unanimous Can- 
ſent, continued Arbitors of all Brea 
for the Space of forty-five Years with- 
out Interruption; a publick Fual 
of no leſs than ten thouſand Talents 
was ready for any Emergency : They 
exercis'd over the Kings of Macedos 
that Authority which 1s due to Bar- 
barians; obtain'd both by Sea and 
Land in their own Perſons frequent and 
ſignal Victories; and by their noble 
Exploits tranſmitted to Pofterity an 
immortal Memory of their Virtue, ſu- 
perior to the reſt of Mankind, and 
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above the reach of Malice or Detrac- 
tion. 
Such were your Anceftors in reſpect 
to their Figure abroad, and in regard 
to all Greece in general. Let us now 
conſider theſe great Men in their pri- 
vate Capacities, and their particular 
Station in Atheus alone. 

It is to them we owe that great num- 
ber of publick Edifices, by which the 
City of gibens exceeds all the reſt of 


ho World in Beauty and Magnifi- 


cence. It is to them we owe ſo many 


| Kately Temples ſo richly embelliſh'd; 
but above all adorn'd with the Spoils 


of vanquiſh'd Enemies, * bearing an 
eternal Record of their immortal Vir- 


— 


2 


» Particularly Xerxes's Chair of 
State, the Feet of avhich ere? off « 8 luer, 
and Mardonius's Sword, the former 


taten in the Battle of Salamis, and the 


ether in twat "Y Plata, 
| | tue. 
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tue. But viſit their own private Ha- 
bitations; viſit the Houſes of Ariſpides, 
Miltiages, or any other of thoſe Patri- 
ots of Antiquity ; you will find nothing, 
not the leaſt Mark or Ornament, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the meaneſt of 
their next Neighbours. They meddled 
not in Government toenrich themſelves 
but the Publick; they had no Scheme, 
or Ambition, but for the Publick; nor 
knew any Intereſt, but the Publick: It 
was by a cloſe and ſteady Application 
to the general Good of their Country, 
by an expemplaryPiety towards thelm - 
mortal Gods, by a ſtrict Faith and reli- 
gious Honeſty between Man and Man, 
and a Moderation always uniform and 
of a piece, they eſtabliſh'd that Repu- 
tation which remains to this Day, and 
will laſt to utmoſt Poſterity. 1 
Such, O Men of Athens! were your 
Anceſtors, fo glorious in the Eye of the 
World, fo bountiful and munificent to 
TY - their 


> = 
their Country, ſo ſparing, fo modeſt, 
fo felf-denying to themſelves. What 
Reſemblance can we find in the preſent 
Generation to thofe great Men? How 
much unlike! What a provoking Re- 
fefion! But tho' much might be ſaid, 
I ſhall obſerve only this. 

That at a time when your ancient 
Competitors have left you a clear 
Stage ; when the Lacedemonians are 
diſabled; the Thebans employ'd in 
*Froubles of their own; when no other 
State whatever is in a Condition to rival 
or moleſt you; in ſhort, when you are 
at full Liberty; when you have the 
Opportunity and the Power to become 
once more ſole Arbitors of Greece; you 
permit patiently whole Provinces to be 
wreſted from you: You laviſh the pub- 
ck Money to ſcandalous and obſcure 
Uſes: You ſuffer your Allies to periſh 
in time of Peace, whom you preſerv'd 
a= time of War; And, to ſum up all, 
8 8 you 


— 
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ourſelves, by your mercenaty 
8 and ſervile — — 

Will and Pleaſure of deſigning, infi- 
dious Leaders, abet, encourage, and 
ſtrengthen the moſt dangerous and 

formidable of your Enemies. 

Ves, Athenians, I repeat it, yon 
yourſelves are the Contrivers of your 
own Ruin: Lives there a Man that has 
Confidence to deny it; let him ariſe, 
and aſſign if he can any other Cauſe 
of the Succeſs and Proſperity of Philip. 
But you reply, What Athens may 
have loſt in Reputation abroad, ſhe has 
gain'd in Splendor at home. Was there 
a greater Appearance of Proſperity, a 
greater Face of Plenty ? Is not the City 
englarg*d? Are not the Streets better 
pav'd, Houſes repair'd and beauti- 
fy'd!—Away with ſuch Trifles? ſhall 
] be paid with ſuch Counters? An old 
Square new vamp'd up! A Fountain! 


8 . P 2 | ; 
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An Aqueduct! Are theſe Acquiſitions 
to brag of? 

- Caſt your Eye on the Magiſtrates, 
under whoſe Miniſtry you boaſt theſe 


Precious Improvements, | Behold the 


deſpicable Creatures rais'd all at once 


from Dirt to Opulence, from the low- 
eſt Obſcurity to the higheſt Honours. 


Have not ſome of theſe Upſtarts built 


private Houſes, and Seats, vying with 


the moſt ſumptuous of our publick Pa- 

laces? And how have their Fortunes 
and their Power increas'd, but as the 
Commonwealth has been ruin'd and 
Impoveriſh'd ? 


* 


To what are we to impute nn 


Diſorders? And to what Cauſe aſſign 


the Decay of a State ſo powerful and 


ee in paſt Times? The Reaſon 


8 8 


1 » 
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a Dunedin Eubulus, Phrynon, Phi. 


| lacrates, and other. 


is 
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is plain: The Servant is now become 
the Maſter. The Magiſtrate was then 
ſubſervient to the People; Puniſhments 
and Rewards were Properties of the 
People; all Honours, Dignities, and 


Preferments were diſpoſed by the Voice 


and Favour of the People: But the 
Magiſtrate now.has uſurp'd the Right 
of the People, and exerciſes an arbi- 
trary Authority over his ancient and 
natural Lord. 7 
' You, miſerable People, the mean 
while, without Money, without Friends, 
the Supports of Power from being 
the Ruler, are become the Servant; 
from being the Maſter, the Dependant: 
Happy that theſe Governors, into 
whoſe Hands you have thus reſign'd 
your own Power, are ſo good and fo 
racious as to continue your poor 
Allowance to ſee Plays. 
Altho' this pitiful Proviſion was ori- 


einally An Eſtabliſhment of your own, 
you 
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you are as thankful, as well pleas'd and : 
as acknowledging, as if theſe Creatures 

of your own making were your real 

Bene factors, and as if the Obligation 
was deriv'd from their Bounty, and 
not from your own Inſtitution.” 

It is by means of this implicit Truſt, 
this abſolute Reſignation and Defe- 
rence, that theſe cunning Impoſers have 
by little and little work'd themſelves 
Into arbitrary power, undermin'd your 
Liberties, and prepar'd you inſenſibly 
for Slavery. Neither is it in Nature, 
Athenians, that from Men of ſuch viti- 
ous and ſelfiſh Principles any generous 
or noble Deſign can be expected: There 
can be no better Rule to judge of a 
Man, than by his ordinary Gecupa- 
tions, and common courſe in private 

Life. 

I I ſhould not be ſurpriz'd, if Lincur- 

red your Diſpleafure by my Frankneſs; 

nor if, 22 — to . Eyes, 
I . 


1 
b 
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your own Soldiers, and your own 
Commanders, confiding no longet 


ſelves with your own Defence, em- 
ploying abroad for the Publick, what 
you waſte in unprofitable Pleaſures at 


_— to you is that wretched Sub- 
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I ſhould be treated more like an Enemy 
than thoſe who blind and abuſe you: 
I know very well, you are ſeldom 
in humour to ſuffer bold Truths, and 
am rataer ſurpriz'd at this unuſual 
Attention, by which I am encourag d 
to proceed. 
Believe me, Athenians, if recover- 
inz from this Lethargy, you would 
aſſume the antient Freedom and Spirit 
of your Fathers; if you would be 


your Affairs in foreign or mercenary 
Hands; if you would charge your- 


home, the World might once more 
behold you making a * worthy 
of Athenians. 

Of what Benefit, of what read Ad- 


ſiſtence, 
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ſiſtence, with which you are ſo poorly 
contented ? What is it but a mere 
Encourgement for Idleneſs? Too lit- 
tle to ſatisfy, and but juſt enough to 


prevent a more honeſt Induſtry, Like 
the flender Diet allow'd to the Sick, 


which neither contributes to Health, 


nor Strength, and but barely ſerves 
to keep together a miſerable Life. 


* You would have us then (ay 


„ yon) do Service in our Armies, in 


« our own Perſons; and for ſo doing 
you would have the Penſions we re- 
* ceive in Time of Peace, accepted as 
« Pay in Time of War. Is it thus 
« we are to underſtand you? _ 

Yes, Athenians, *tis my plain Mean- 
ing. I would make it a ſtanding Rule, 
That no Perſon, Great or Little, ſhould 
be the better for the publick ! Money, | 
who ſhould grudge to employ it for 


the public Service. Are we in Peace? 


T hePublick i is wee with your Sub. 
| ſiſtence: 


„ 
ſiſtence: Are we in War, or under a 
Neceſſity, as at this Time, to enter in- 
to a War? Let your Gratitude oblige 
you to accept as Pay, in Defence of 
your Benefactors, what you receive 
in Peace as mere Bounty, Are there, 
who, taking the Benefft of the Law, 
would excuſe themſelves by pleading 
their Age? Their Age, however, hin- 
ders them not from eating the Bread 
of the Commonwealth. Let then the 
Claim of him, who wou'd ſhun the 
Service, be given over and above to 
him, who is willing, in what he can to 
ſerve his Country. 
Thus, without any Innovation, 

without altering or aboliſhing any 
thing but pernicious Novelties, intro- 
duced for the Encouragement of Sloth 
and Idleneſs; by converting only for 
the future the ſame Funds to the Uſe 
of the Serviceable, which are ſpent at 
preſent upon the Unprofitable ; you 
TY > may 
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may be well ſerved in your Armies, 
your Troops regularly paid, Juſtice 
duly adminiſtered, the publick Reve- 
nues reformed and increaſed, and every 
Member of the Commonwealth ren- 
dered uſeful to his Country, according 
to his Age and Ability, without any 
further Burthen to the State. | 
To conclude: What I inſiſt upon is 
no more than this. That the Wretch, 
who, during Times of Danger, 1s not 
aſhamed to linger at Home, and 
chuſes to lead a lazy, fauntering, un- 
profitable Life, canvaſſing the Actions 
of others, queſtioning and inquiring 
after News, under what foreign Gene- 
ral, and with what Troops of Mer- 
cenaries ſuch and ſuch a Battle was 
fought, ſhould no longer be permitted 
to eat the Bread of the Diligent and 
Laborious, For it is thus to a Tittle 
theſe domeſtick Loiterers ſpend and 
waſte their miſerable Hours, 


When 


. 
When I named Foreigners, it was 
not to reflect upon thoſe Men, who 
perform for you that Duty, which 
you ought to perform for yourſelves: 
But to provoke you, if poſſible, not 
to reſign to Strangers thoſe Opportu- 
nities of gaining your Eſteem, which 
might be made ufe of to intitle you 
to theirs: Nor to renounce and aban- 
don, as you do, that Reputation which 
you inherited from your Anceſtors, 
and was purchaſed for you with ſo much 
Toil. Hazard and Glory. | 
This, O Men of Athens, is what my 
Duty prompted me to repreſent to you 
on this Occaſion. May the Gods 1nſpire 
you todetermine upon ſuch Meaſures as 
may be moſt expedient for the particu- 
lar and general Good of our Country“ 


* Notwithſtanding the Efforts of the 
Athenians ro /uccour Olynthus, it was 
3 EVE 
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Some Account of CICERO. 


CICERO had a ſhining Genius, 
enrich'd and embeliſh'd with a li- 
beral Education of which his Father 
was particularly careful. The famous 
Craſſus (whom he often mentions in 
his Writings) laid the Plan of his Stu- 
dies, and affign'd him ſach Preceptors 
as were moſt capable of cultivatin 
his Faculties. The Poet Arcbius im- 
| Planted in him a Taſte for polite Li- 
terature, while He was very young, as 
Cicero himſelf tells us in an eloquent 
Oration which he made in Defence 
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bon after taken by Philip, through the 
| Treachery of two Citizens, Eutycrates 
and Laſthenes; its Walls razed, and its 
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Inhabitants reauced to Slavery. 


[*1} 


In Cicero: Time Children Were 


taught by none but Greels, and what 
perhaps may not be thought conſiſtent 
with the Wiſdom of the Romans, in 
the Greet Language; in which Cicero 
is ſaid to have wrote ſome Pieces that 
deſerve Commendation. Phtius how- 
ever, a learned Gaul, notwitſtanding 
the Bigotry of the Times, had Re- 
ſolution enough to attempt to teach in 
Latin, in which he was encourag'd by 
People of the beſt Judgment, and his 
School ſoon became famous. : 
Cicero had a great Deſire to hear this 

Maſter, but thoſe who had the Care 
ol his Education would not permit him; 
nay, Craſſus, whom we have already 
mentioned, together with the other 
Cenſors, made a Decree to prohibit 
this new Method without giving any + 
other Reaſon than this, that it wa. 
contrary to the Cuflom of their Anceſtors. 
This Decree, however, gave great Of- 
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[ 242 ] | 
fence to People of the beſt Und 
ſtanding, and in ſpite of all Oppoſi- 
tion, the Method of Plotius prevail'd 
univerſally. 
As Cicero was denied the Benefit of 
hearing Plotius, his Buſineſs was to ap- 
Ply himſelf to other Maſters, which he 
did, and in a little Time made ſuch a 
ſurprizing Progreſs that great Num- 
bers went to the Schoo] continually on 
purpoſe to hear him. His Genius firſt 
Jed him to Poetry, in the Study of 
which he is ſaid to have ſucceeded to- 
terad'y well. | 

At the Ape of Sixteen (which was 
the T.me when their Youth were al- 
Jowed to put on the Tega Virilis, or 
Manly Gown) bis Studies became 


more ſerious. He then prepar'd him- 


elf for the Bar, and went conſtantly 
ꝛo hear the beſt Orator's harangue. He 
devoted ſeveral! Hours every "Day to 
Ke eng and Compoſit.on, and tran- 
3 ated 


ted 


| Nated the fineſt Pieces of the Greet Ora- 
tors into Latin, in order to imbibe their. 


mi 


Style and Sentiment. : 

At the ſame Time that he ſtudied 
Eloquence, he apply'd himſelf aſſidu- 
ouſly to the Law, which he found 
would be extremely neceſſary. He alſo 
took Care to make himſelf Maſter of 
Philoſophy in all its Branches, which 
he ſays contributed more towards ma- 


king him an Orator than the Study of 


Rhetorick itſelf. - 
Cicero did not begin to plead till he 

was twenty ſix Years old; for the 
Troubles of the State prevented his 
attempting it ſooner, His firſt Eſſays 
were eſteemed Maſter-pieces, and pro- 
cured him a Reputation almoſt equal 
to that of the ableſt Lawyers. The 


Defence which he made for Sextus Roi 
eius, but eſpecially that Part of it re- 


lating to the Puniſhment of Parricides, 


gain'd him vaſt Applauſe; and he was 


Qe | the 


„ 
the more admired, as none had Reſolu- 
tion enough, to undertakę that Cauſe. 
but himſelf, on Account of the great 
Credit of Chry/ogonus, whoſe Power 
In the Commonwealth was almoſt un- 


limited. 
The ſenſible Pleafare which his ri- 
fing Reputation gave both to himſelf 
and his Friends, was ſoon allay'd by the 
Il State of his Health. As he was of a 
tender Conſtitution the Drudgery of the 
Bar ſeem'd too much for him, and his 
 Phyficians, on that Account, preſcrib- 
ed him Silence and Retirement, which 
was a kind of Death, as it deprived 
him of that Field of Glory which his 
Studies had open'd to his View. Hie 
cou'd not think of renouncing the Bar 
entirely, but determin'd to ſoften the 
| Vehemence of his Pronunciation, and 
to take a Voyage for the Recovery of 
his Health, and accordingly ſet out for 
Aha: Tho' ſome imagine this Voyage 
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was undertaken only to avoid the Re- 
ſentment of Chryfogonus. 

As Athens was even at that Time 
eſteemed the Seat of polite Learning, 
he made that City in his Way, and 
ſtaid there about ſix Months, which 
Time was ſpent much to his Advan- 


tage. From thence he went to Ha, 


and conſulted all the able Proteffors of 


Eloquence he could meet with: And 
from thence to Rhodes, on purpoſe to 


ſtudy under the celebrated Malo, who 
took care to correct what was ſtill vi- 
cious in his Style, and to retrench that 


_ exceſſive Redundancy, which, like a 


River that overflow'd its Banks, knows 
no Limits or Reſtraint. 
After two Years Abſence he return'd 


to; Rome, almoſt a new Man; for his 
Voice was more {weet and harmont- 


ous, his Style more correct and conciſe, 
and his Body more vigorous and robuſt. 


When he return'd to Rome, there were 
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two Orators who were very much ad- 


mired, wiz. Cotta and Hortenfius, but 


eſpecially the latter, whom he much 


deſired to equal. | 
Hortenſius wanted none of thoſe 


Qualifications that are neceſſary to 


form an Orator; he had a ſprightly 
Genius, an inconceiveable Paſſion for 
Study, a great Fund of Knowledge, a 
tenacious Memory, and ſo perfect 
a Pronunciation, that the moſt cele- 
brated Actors went conſtantly to ſee 
his Geſture, and hear him declaim, in 
order to form dne by his Ex- 
ample. | 

Cicero uſed his mes Efforts to come 


up with his Rival, and the new Species 
of Eloquence which he introduced, 
drew People's Eyes upon him, and ren - 


dered him the Object of publick Ad- 


miration. In ſhort, he exceeded Hor- 


renfius ſo much, that every body gave 
him the Preference in point of Elo- 
* 


Reaſon why he met with ſuch Succeſs; 


others, and ſhewing by that Means 


them tranſlated. by a modern Writer. 


lar Study, without which there is 


„ Reman Hiſtory, or able to make a 
* proper Uſe of it in pleading :. No 


Von} 
quehce. Cicero himſelf tells us the 


by obſerving what was wanting in 


what was admired in himſelf. 
I ſhall give you his Words as I find 


No Perſon at that Time (ſays he) 


“ made polite Literature his particu- 


* no perfect Eloquence ; no one ſtu- 
** died Philoſophy thoroughly, which 
alone teaches us to live and to ſpeak 
i well. No one learned the civil Law, 
* which is abſolutely neceſſary for an 
% Orator to enable him to plead-well 
in private Cauſes, and form a true 
judgment of publick Affairs: There 
* was no Perſon well ſkill'd in the 


&© one could raiſe a Chearfulneſs in the 
„ Judges, and unrufſſe them as it were 
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by ſeaſonable Raileries, aſter hav- 
ing vigorouſly puſhed his Adverſary 
by the Strength and Solidity of 
his Arguments : No one had the 
Art of transferring or converting 
the Circumſtance of a private Affair 
into a common or general one: No 
Perſon could ſometimes depart from 
his Subject by prudent Digreſſions 
to throw in the Agreeable into his 
Diſceutſe : In fine, no Perſon could 
incline the Judges ſometimes to 
Anger, ſometimes 9 

and inſpire them with whatever Sen- 
timents he pleaſed; wherein, how- 
ever, the principal Art of an Orator 
conſiſts.” 7 > 


In order to give the Reader an Idea 


of Ciceros Manners, I ſhall inſert a 
Tranſlation of his Oration for Liga- 
rius, which I had the Honour to re- 
ceive from a Perſon of Diſtinction. 


The Tranſlation indeed does not come 


bs 


[249 1 
up to > the Life of the Original, but 
the ingenious Reader, who is appriſed 
of the Difficulty of conveying the Spi- 
rit of ſach finiſhed Pieces out of one 
Language into another, will eafily 
excuſe any In Nn. he may meet 
with. 


Ciczro's Oration for Lidia - 
RIUS. 


The ARGUMENT. 
Quintus Ligarius, a Roman Citixen, 
awas fent into Africa with Caius 
Conſidius. When Conſidius left the 
Province, Li garius was made Go» - 
wvernor contrary 10 his Tuclination. 
In the mean Time the Civil War broke. 
out between Cæſar and Pompey ; 
Attius Varus was ſent by the 1 
to take Poſſeſſion of Africa. Soon - 
after, awhile Ligarius continued in 
Africa, the Tubero's, Father and 
To on, were ſent into that Province * 
| 4 
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| the Senate, on the Account of Forage 3 
but were refuſed Admiltance by Li- 
garius and Varus, nor would they 


ufer the Son who was fick to be put 


on Shore. Upon this, T ee bent 


into Macedonia, and not only faded 


with Pompey, but reok up Arms 
 againft Cæſar, and followed him to 
the Alexandrian and African Wars. 
After theſe Commotions wwere ended, 
and Cæſar had pardoned many, the 


two Brothers of Ligarius, his Uncle, 


T. Brocchus, C. Panſa and other 
Relations and Friends, often beſought 
Cæſar to pardon Ligarius ; which 
Then Q. Tubero the Sen had Notice 


of, he could not forget the Injury be 


formerly received; and the bis own 


Farher had been pardoned for the 


like Fault, yet he determined to accuſe 


Ligarius in the Forum before Cæſar, 


which occaſioned the following Ora- | 


tion in bis Defence. 


NEW 
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E W, and hitherto unheard of, 
O Ce/ar, is the Accuſation, 
which my Kinſman Tabero has brought 
before you, hr Quintus Ligarias, has 
| been in Africa: And Caius Panſa, a 
Man of mo common Genius, depending 
upon your friendſhip, has been Jo rajh 
as to own it, For this Reaſon I am at 
a Loſs how to behave; for I came pre- 
| pared to ſollicit Pardon for an unhap- 
py Man, intending to take advantage 
of your Ignorance of this Matter, upon 
a Suppoſition that you knew nothing 
of it yourſelf, nor had been inform'd 
of it by any other Perſon. But ſince 
our Adverſary's Diligence has diſco- 
ver'd this mighty Secret, the beſt Way, 
in my Opinion, is to confeſs it: Eſpe- 
cially, as my very good Friend Caius 
Panja's Information has not left it in 
our Power to do otherwiſe. We ſhall 
therefore omit entering into a Contelt 
about this Affair, but direct our whole 
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pleading to your Clemency, by whick 
ſo many have been ſaved, who tho'. 
you knew them to be criminal, haye 
had a Share in your Indulgence. You 


have therefore an Advantage, Tube- 


ro, which is moſt to be wiſh'd for, by 
any Proſecutor, the accuſed Per/on 
pleading guilty, but pleading at the 
ſame Time, that his Guilt is no 
greater, Tubero, than yours, nor than 
that of your praiſe-worthy Father. lt 


is therefore neceſſary, that you ſhould 


own yourſelves to be Criminals, before 
you can convict Ligarius of any Fault. 
Quintus Ligarius, before there was) 
any Apprehenſion of a War, was ſent 
as Deputy Procon/ul, under Caius Con- 
Aidius into Africa, in which Office his 
Behaviour met with ſuch Approba- 


tion from our Countrymen and Al- 
lies, that when Confidixs was about to 


quit the Province, he had no other 


Way left to pleaſe all Parties than by 


putting 


INF 
JOEY 1s 


12853 


putting the Government into his 
Hands. Quintus Ligarius refuſed the 
Dignity for ſome Time, but at length 
was forc'd to accept of it contrary to 
his Inclination. While Peace conti- 
nued, he governed in ſuch a Manner 
as rendered his [ntegrity and Honour 
moſt grateful to his Countrymen and | 
Allies. A War was kindled ſo ſud- |} 
denly, that in Africa they heard of 
its Effects ſooner than of any Prepara- 
tions for it. When they knew it, they 
began to ſeek out for a General], partly 
from an inconſiderate Ardour, partly 
from a blind Fear, firſt conſulting their 
own Safety, afterwards their Inclina- 
tion; For Ligarius, intending to return 
Home, and being very deſirous to ſee 
his Friends, had laid aſide all publick 
Buſineſs. In the mean time Pablius 
Auius Varus, who as Prætor, preſided 
over Africa, came to Utica. Imme- 
diatel he was ſarrounded with a Con- 

courſe 
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courſe of People, and with no com- 
mon Eagerneſs aſſumed the Command, 


if that can be called a Command; 


which was conferr'd on a private Man 


by the Clamour of an ignorant Mul- 
titude, without any publick Conſulta- 


tion. Thus Ligarius, who was deſi- 
. Tous to ſhun all Buſineſs of that Kind, 
gained a little Reſpite, upon the Arri- 


val of Varus. 
Hitherto, Caius Cæſar, Ligarius is 


free from all Blame; for when he left 
Rome there was no War, nor the 


leaſt Suſpicion of any ſuch Thing. 


He went as Deputy Proconſul in Time 


of Peace, and governed a very peace- 
able Province in ſuch a Manner, that 


he might have wiſh'd for its Conti- 
nuance. His Departure certainly 


could not give youany Offence; ſhould 
his Stay do it? Much leſs. For as 
there was no ill Deſign in his Depar- 
Lure, ſo his Stay was Owing to an ho- 


nourable 


3 R 0 


EF 
nourable Neceſſity. Theſe two Peri- 
ods therefore are certainly blame leſs: 
His Voyage into Africa, and his Ac- 
ceptance of the Adminiſtration at the 
earneſt Requeſt of the Province. 
The third Period is his Stay in Afri. 
ca after the Arrival of Varus, and if 
this be criminal, it is a Crime of Ne- 
ceſſity, not of Choice. If there had 
been any Poſſibility of getting away 
from thence, would he have preferr'd 
Urica to Rome, Publius Attius to his 
own moſt affectionate Brothers, or 
have choſen to live with Strangers ra- 
ther than with his own Relations? 
When the Voyage itſelf was full of 
Regret and Anxiety on Account of 
his incredible Affection to his Brothers, 
could he be eaſy while he was ſeparated 
from them by civil Diſcord? 
As yet, O Cæſar, Quintus Ligarius 
has diſcovered no Sign of Diſaffection 
to your Perſon; and I beg you would 
| h obſerve 
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obſerve what with Sincerity I plead 
his Cauſe, when I am going to betray 


my own. O wondertul Clemency, 
which deſerves to be embelliſhed with 


all the Decorations that Oratory, Elo. 
quence, Learning, and publick Monu- 


ments can beſtow! Marcus Cicero pleads 


before you, that there was not the 


ſame untriendly Diſpoſition in another, 


which he acknowledges to have been 


In himſelf; and at the ſame Time, he 
neither dreads your ſecret Thoughts, 
nor is apprehenſive that any Prej u- 


dice will ariſe from what he ſhall 
ſay in another's Defence. You fee 
how undaunted I am, and how the 


Light of your Goodneſs dawns upon 


me while I am- pleading before you. 


And I wiſh I could raiſe my Voice ſo 


high that every Roman Citizen might 
hear me on this Subject. 


The War, O Cz/ar, had not only 
broke out, but was almoſt brought to a 


Pe- 
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Period, whenl, altogether unconftrain'ds 
and of my own Choice and Free-will 
took up Arms againſt you. ' But before 
whom do I ſpeak this? even before 
him, who, tho he knew it; and before 
he had ſeen the, reſtored me to the 
| Republick; who wrote me Letters out 
of Egypt, that I might continue in the 
ſame Dignity which I enjoy'd before: 
who, though he commanded the whole 
Roman Empire himſelf, ſuffer'd me to 
bear the Title of Inperator: From 
whom a Meſſage was ſent by this very 
Caius Panſa, which allowed me to 
retain the lawrel'd Enſigns of the 
Conſular. State as long as I thought 
convenient: Who did not think he had 
granted me a compleat Pardon without 
_ reſtoring me to all my former Ho- 
nr ET 
Obſerve, Tubero, I beſeech you how 
ready I ar to confeis my own Er- 
tors; yet dare * own TLigarlus 4 
8 5 e 
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F. 
be guilty.” For I declare theſe Things 
relating to my own Conduct, that 7. 
hero nay not take it amiſs when I 
charge him with the like Miſtakes. 

He is a Perſon whoſe Induſtry and 
Reputation I am willing to promote, 
either becauſe he is a near Kinſman, 

or becauſe I take delight in his Ge- 

nius and Studies, or becauſe I may reap 

ſome Advantage from the Fame of a 
young Relation. But what I defire | 
to know is, the Perſon who efleems | 
it a Crime that Zrigarius has been 5 

in Africa Even the very Man that 6 
wanted to be there himſelf, and who 

complains that he was prevented by Li- | 
Zarius, and who certainly oppos'd Cz- 
ſar with an armed Force. For what, Tx- 

Gero, was thy Sword drawn in the Phar- 
ſalian Army? To whole Breaſt was thy 

Weapon directed? What was the In- 

tention of thy appearing in Arms? 
What did thy Spirit meditate ? Thy 

> 3% oe 
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Eyes? Thy Hands? The Ardor of thy 
Mind? What didſt thou long for ? 
What didſt thou wiſh /—But I have 


one too far, the young Man ſeems to be 


ſhock'd. Iwill return to my own Caſe. 
I myſelf was in the ſame Army And 


what, Tubero, was our Aim but to gain 


the ſame Power over Cæſar as he now 
has over us? Shall they then, O Cæſar, 
whohaveeſcaped with [mpunity, which 
reflects the higheſt Honour on your 
Clemency, by their Speeches excite 

you to Cruelty ? In this Affair then, 
Tubero, you have diſcover'd a Want 
of Prudence, but your Father much 


more, who, tho' a Man of great Parts 


and Learning, did not underſtand the 
Nature of this Cauſe: For if he had, 
he would have directed you to have 


proſecuted it in any other Manner than 


this. Do you impeach a Man that 
owns the Charge? That is not all, you 
accuſe one, who has a better, or ac- 
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cording to your own Confeſſion, as good 


a Cauſe as your own. What I men- 


tion is not only aſtoniſhing, but mon- 


ſtrous: The Deſign of this Accuſation 
is not that Quintus Ligarius ſhould be 
convicted, but put to Death: Did any 
Roman Citizen ever act in this Man- 
ner befides thyſelf? Such Cuſtoms are 
foreign, and belong to the unthinking 
Greeks or ſavage Barbarians, whoſe 
Reſentment commonly terminares in 
Blood. What other Tendency can 
this Proſecution have ? To drive him 
from Rome? From his own Home? 
From living with his excellent Bro- 
thers, his Uncle Titus Brocchins, his 
Son, his Couſin, and with me? To ba- 
niſh him from his native Country? 
Can he be more deftitute of theſe Ad- 


vantag es than he is? Is he not al- 
ready kept out of Italy? Already an 


Exile ? It cannot therefore be your 
Intent on io deprive him of hi; Coun- 


y. 


6 
try, which he is now abſent from, 
bur his Life, no Man ever carry'd on 
ſuch a Proſecution even before that 
Dictator who put all to Death whom |} 
he hated. He needed no For mality of | 
| Law to take away Mens Lives, but 

ſet a Price upon their Heads. A Cruel- 
ty which was ſome Years after aboliſh'd, 
by the very Man whom oP now deſire 
to be cruel. 

But perhaps, Tubero, you may ay, 
this is more than I plead for; truly 
I believe it is; for I know yourſelf, 
your Father, your Family, and your 
Deſcent. I know the Studies of your 
Anceſtors, and all your Family, and am 
fully acquainted with their Virtues, 
Humanity and Learning, in many even 
the moſt uſeful Arts. 

And therefore I am convinced you 
are not of a blood-thirſty Diſpoſition. 
But you do not conſider the Ten- 

a4 - dency 
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8 of your Proſecution; for as you | 
are not content with the Puniſhment 
Ligarius already undergoes, what 
greater can be inflicted but Death? If 


he is in exile, as he really is, what 


more can you require ?- That he may 


not be pardon'd? This indeed is much 


more bitter, much more ſevere. Will 
you then endeavour to hinder the Ef- 


fects of our Prayers and Tears, while 
we proſtrate ourſelves before him, not 


relying ſo much on our own Interceſ- 
fion as on his Humanity? Wilt thou 


then break in upon our Weeping, and 


prevent us from lying at his Feet with 


the Voice of Supplications ? 


If, when we did this at his Houſe, 
which we have done, and I hope not 
ineffectually, thou hadſt broke in upon 


us, and hadſt begun to cry out, Cæſar, 


believe them not; beware how you 


' Pardon; let not a Brother's intreating 


: - wh FE 
for a Brother's Life excite, your Com- 
paſſion, Would not this be putting off 
all Humanity? And how much more 
brutal is it, to oppoſe publickly in the 
Forum, what we have petition'd for in 
private? And when many are involved 
in the ſame Calamity to take away 
the Refuge of Mercy. Let me ſpeak \ | 
plainly, Caizs.Ce/ar, what I think; 1 
thy own, I ſay thy own Lenity were not 
as extenſive as thy good Fortune, I 

know what I ſpeak, thy Succeſſes would 

beattended with the moſt bitter Lamen- 
tations. How many of the Victors would 
tempt thee to Cruelty, when even ſome 
of the Vanquiſh'd are acting the ſame. ij 
Part? How many of thoſe. who are. 
unwilling to have any pardon'd would I 
have obſtructed thy Clemency,. when 
even thoſe whom you have pardon'd, 
are againſt your being. merciful to 
others? Suppoſe we could produce 
Evidence, that Ligarius was not in Afri- 

| EE Cay 
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W the Life of an unhappy Countryman, 
fore jt wopld be barbarous, when a 


to diſprove, or diſtover the Deceit. If 
an Man ovght to do it at all, certainly 


embark d in the Cauſe and met with the 
fame Fortune. But it 4s one thing to 
undeceive Cæbar, another to obftrutt 
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believe them not, Ligarius was in Africa; 
Be took up Arms againſ} you. But now it 


a Part for a Man to act? Thoſe who uſe 
ſuch Language, Cæſar, before thee, 


r F 


but cannot deprive thee of thine. 

 * Tubero, in the Entrance and Begin- 
ning of his Speech, ſaid, if I remem- 
ber right, that he would ſpeak to the 


— a onde * ne os. 4 
6— , 


you 


. and ſhould Endeavour by a harm- | 
leſs and well meaning Falſhood to ſave 


Citizen is in ſuch Danger and Diſtreſs, 


it would not become a Perſon who 


his Mercy. Your firſt Outcry was Cz/ar 
is, T ake heed how you pardon. Is this 


may throw off their own Humanity, 


Crime of Ligarius, I doubt not but 


I 3 
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you were inclined to wonder either 


that no other Perſon was accuſed of 
the ſame Crime, or that one equally 
guilty ſhould impeach another; or what 
pew Fact was going to be diſcover'd? 
Did you call it a Crime, Tubero? For 
what Reaſon? That Cauſe has hitherto 


| eſcaped fo harſh a Term. Some call 
it an Error, others Fear; Others more 


ſevere have named it Hope, Ambition, 
Reſentment, Obſtinacy ; the moſt ri- 
gorous have ſtyled it Raſhneſs: no 
Man but thyſelf calls it a Crime. If 
you would have my Opinion of this 
Misfortune, I take it to be a fatal 
Calamity, which the improvident 
Minds of Men were not able to guard 

againſt; and it is no Wonder that 
human Councils ſhould give way to 
a Divine Interpoſition. Suffer us to be 
wretched, which we cannot be under 
ſuch a Conqueror; But I ſpeak not of 


ourſelves, 1 ſpeak of thoſe who are 
fallen. 
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and the Reſt, be charged with any 


| heinous Crime, or be look'd upon as 


Madmen orParricides. Such Language, 
Ce/ar, was never uſed by you: Your 


Deſign in taking up Arms was only 
doe vindicate your Character: What 


did your invincible Army do, but de- 
fend their own Right, and your Ho- 


nour? When you ſought for Peace, was 
it with an Intent to make a Treaty 


with abandon'd Villains, or reputable 
Members of the Commonwealth? As 
for myſelf, Cæſar, I ſhould eſteem 


your Clemency to me of very little 


worth, if I thought you look'd upon 


me as a Criminal. How could you 


deſerve ſo well of your Country by 


only - preſerving entire the Honours 
of ſo many guilty Criminals ? In the 


Beginning of the Troubles, you did not 


fallen, Call them ambitious, reſentful, 
obſtinate; but let not deceaſed Pompey, 
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not hoſtile Hatred, but civil Diſcord; 
as both Parties aim'd at the Safety of 
the Commonwealth. However, they 
by different Counſels and Purſuits took 


wrong Meaſures in attaining their End. 
The Dignity of the Chiefs was almoſt 


equal, though it might be otherwiſe 


with their Followers: The Cauſe was 
doubtful, becauſe ſomewhat in both 
Parties deſerv'd Approbation, but at 
preſent that muſt be accounted the beſt 
whom the Gods have declar'd for. 
And fince we have experienced your 
Clemency, we muſt be pleas'd with a 
ViRtory through which none fell, but 
in the Field of Battle. 

But let us omit the Cauſe of the Pub- 
lick to come to our own. Which, Tu- 
bero, think you was moſt eaſy to be per- 
form'd, Ligarius to get out of Africa, 
or you to get Admiſhon into it? Was 
it difficult to be done, ſay you, when 
the eee decreed it? If you aſk, my 

Opinion 
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Opinion. I ſay it was difficult, for the 
fame Senate fent Ligarius. And he 


. obey'd the Orders of the Senate at a 
Time when it was moſt neceſlary ; 
you, when none needed to have done it, 
except they were extremely willing, 


Dol then blame you? not at all, nor 
would it have been ſuitable to your 


Race, Name, Family, and Education to 


have acted otherwiſe; all that I con- 


tend for is, that you ſhould not cenſure 


that in others, which you think 


honourable in yourſelves. When the 
Senate caſt Lots, it fell upon Tub?ro 


when he was abſent and dangerouſlyill. 
He determined to excuſe himſelf. 
This I knew from my Intimacy with 


Lucius Tubero, At Home we were 
educated 1 in the ſame School, abroad 


lodged in the ſame Tent; we were 


afterwards Kinſmen by Marriage, were 

always acquainted, being cloſely united 

P parſing the ſame Studies, I know | 
therefore 
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tierefore that Tubero was defirons. td 
tay at Home; and if he changed his 
Sentiment, it was becauſe he was ftrongs 
ly urg'd to it by the venerable Name of 
the Republick, and, as it were, borne 
down by the mere Weight of Words. 
He yielded to, or rather obey'd the 
Authority of a moſt eminent Man: He 
ſet out with thoſe who had embarked 

in the ſame Cauſe; but proceeded ſlowly 
on his Journey: And ſo did not reach 
Africa till it was poſſeſs'd by another. 
This is the Source of the Accuſation 
or rather the Reſentment againſt Liga- 
rius; and if it is a Fault to have been 
deſirous to keep him out of Africa, 


can it be a lefs Fault in him to at- [ 


_ tempt getting Poſſeſſion of a Province, 
| Rronger than any of the Reſt, and the 


inveterate Enemy of Rome; when an- 


other Perſon choſe to govern it him» 
ſelf. And yet Ligarius was not that 
ther Perſon, Varus affirm'd, that 2 | 

| | had 


Iv} 
had the Government, he had certainly 
the Enſigns of that Dignity. But be 
that as it will; What, Tubero, is the 
Subſtance of your Complaint? W: 
avere kept out of Africa. Suppoſe you 
were ? would you have put it into 
Cæſar's Hands, or have held it againſt 
Cz/ar? you ſee, Cz/ar, what Laberty, | 
or rather what Preſumption your Cle- 
mency gives us. If T ubero ſhall anſwer 
that he would have deliver'd that Pro- 
vince up to you, which the Senate 
and the Chance of Lots, had put into 
his Power; I ſhall not heſitate even be- 
fore you to reprehend ſuch a Piece of 
Treachery, in the ſtrongeſt Manner, for 
tho' you might like the Action, you 
could not approve of it; but I ſhall wave 
this Matter, not for fear of treſpaſſing 
on your inimitable Patience, but leſt I 
ſhould ſeem to inſinuate that Tabero was 
about to perform, what never enter'd 
into his Mind. You were coming 
5 chen 
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then into Africa, a Province, which. 
of all others was moſt diſpleaſed with 


Ce/ar's Victory, in which was a very 
powerful King, an Enemy of thas Party, 
where different Principles were enter- 
tain'd and ſtrong and powerful Alhan- 


3 ces form'd. I deſire to know what you 
would have done? Though I have no 


Room to doubt about ut, becauſe what 


you have done is very plain. You were 
forbid to land in this Province, and as 


you pretend, - this Prohibition was 


much to your Prejudice. How did 


you bear it? To whom did you com- 
plain? Why to him whoſe Part you 
had taken, and whoſe Cauſe you had 


eſpouſed. If you had gone to that 


Province in Cz/ar*s Favour, you would 


have return'd to him after your Ex- 


cluſion from it. But yod went to 
Pompey. Why then is this Cauſe 
brought before C2/ar? Since you ac- 
cuſe him, who, according to your Com- 

plaint, 
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plaint, prevented him from making 


give you leave to boaſt tho? it is a Falſ- 
hood, that you intended to deliver the 
Province to Cæſar, hut were hinder'd 
by Varus and ſome others. I ſhall not 
ſcruple to own that it was Ligarius 
which depriv'd you of fo much Ho- 
nour. But obſerve, Cz/ar, I beſeech 
you the Conſtancy of this moſt accom- 
pliſh'd Lucius Tubero, a Virtue which 
tho' I approve of myſelf, I would not 
mention, if I did not know that you 
yourſelf have the higheſt Eſteem for it. 
Did any Man ever diſcover greater 
Conſtancy ? Conſtancy did I ſay? | 
rather ſhould call it Patience; did ever 
any Man but himfelf, in Times of 
civil Diſſention, when he has been te- 
jected by a Party with Marks of Cru- 
elty, apply again to the ſame Party ? 
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Wonderful is the Magnanimity of that | 
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no Danger, can influence to forſake 
the Cauſe he has eſpouſed, and the 


Principles he has embrac'd. Allows 
ing. which however ought not to be 


allowed, that Tabero and Varus were 
Equals in all other Refpects, ſuch as 
Honour, Nobility, Reputation, Parts; 


yet Tubero had this Advantage that | 


he went to take Poſſeſſion of the Pro- 
vince with a juſt Claim from the Se- 


nate; but meeting with a Repulſe, he 
did not repair to Cæſar leſt he ſhould 
be angry. nor to his own Home, leſt he 


ſhould ſeem idle. nor into any other 


Country, leſt by his Deſertion he ſhould 
condemn his Party; but he went into 


Macedonia, where Pompey's Army lay, 


to ſupport that very Party which had 
diſgracefylly rejected him. But when 


you found this extraordinary Step 


made no Impreſſion an the Mind of 
Pompey, I ſuppoſe your Zeal for the 


, Cauſẽ was a little caoled, For you _ 


Were. 


8 
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were only employed in Garriſons, a 
Station you did not like. Or did you, 
as all in the Time of civil Wars gene- 
rally do, ſtill entertain Hopes of Con- 
2 We were all wiſhiyg for the 
ame; I waz always for Peace, but 
when I found it was too late, and the 
Armies were drawn out in order of 
Battle, it had been egregious Folly to 
think of Peace. We were all | ſay 
defirous of Victory, and you efpecially, 
Þþecauſe you were arrived at a Place 
where you muſt either conquer or die. 
But as Things now are, I doubt not 
but np prefer your preſent Safety to 
auch a Victory. I would not dwell 
upon theſe Things, Tubero, if you had 
repented of your Steadineſs, or Cæſar 
of his Clemency. ] now aſk, whether 
vou ſeek Redreſs, by this Proſecution 
far your Country's Wrongs or your 
gwn; If your Country's what will you 
ſay to your conſtant Attachment = : 


* 


12751 
that Party: If your own, take Care 
you do not miſtake, in thinking Cæ- 
Jar will puniſh your Enemies when he 

_ pardons his owzr, And now Cæſar do 
you think my only Intention was to 
plead the Cauſe of Ligarius, and to 
canvaſs his Facts? I refer all I have 
ſaid to the ſingle Point, either of your 
Humanity, Clemency or Mercy. 
I have pleaded many Cauſes, Cæſar, 
even with yon, when your riſing to 
Dignities made it neceſſary for you to 
appear in the Forum, but neyer 10 
this Manner: Forgive bim, O ze 
Judges, for he has fail'd in his Duty: : 
be has fallen into an Error; he did not 
think s If ever he does /o any more. 
This is the Language uſed to Parents. 
Bat to the Judg es, He did not do it, 
Be never e ont. The Evidence is 
falſe, the Crime fictitious. Declare thy- 
ſelf Cæ ar, to be Judge of the Action 
whereof Ligarius is — Inform 
8 2 thyſelf 
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| thyſelf what Garriſon he aſſiſted in 
bolding out. I am ſilent. Nor will 
4 mention thoſe Things which might 


prevail with any Judge. He was 


ſent as Deputy Proconſul before the 
War began; he was left to govern in 


Time of Peace, he was oppreſs'd in 
Time of War, in which he was not 
very. enterprizing, becauſe in his 


Heart he was entirely on your Side. 
This is the uſual Language before a 
Judge. But I now ſpeak before a Pa- 


nent; I have done amiſs, I hae ated 


rafoly, I am grieved for my F ault, I 
rely entirely upon your Clemency, I af 


Pardon for my Error, I beg to be for- 


given. If you have pardon'd n body 1 
ſpeuld be too arrogant, but if many, let 
me Hare in the. jame Indulgence, eſpeci- 
ally as you have encouraged me to hope 


a Jer R elief. 


May not Liparius b expect 
to obtain his Eud, u hen | myſelf am 
allowed 


] [ 277 ] ; 
allowed to plead his Cauſe? However, 
it is not on this Oration, nor the good 


Oſlices of his Friends that our Hopes 


are placed. I have had Experience 
of what you principally regard, when 
many intereſt themſelves for the Wel- 
fare of one; you are more willing to 
determine a Cauſe judicially than to 

grant Petitions ; nor do you require 
that the Advocate be your own Friend, 

if he is but the Friend of the Perſon 

be pleads for. And as to your own 
Dependants you are ſo liberal to them, 


that they appear to me to be more 


happy than you, from whom all 
their Benefits flow. But I perceive, |} 
as I ſaid before, that you are more 

willing to determine a Cauſe judicially 
than to liſten to Petitions, not that L 
ſuppoſe you at all incapable of being 
mov'd with the juſt Grief of thoſe 


who make their Application in that 


humble Manner. In preſerving 2 Li- 
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garins you will confer a very accept - 


able Favour on your own Friends: 
Therefore act according to your uſual 


Generoſity in this Affair. On this 
Occaſion I might mention the whole 


Nation of the Sabines, a valiant Peo- 


ple, the Flower of Italy, the Strength 


of the Republick, the Character of 


Theſe Men you well know; therefore 


take Notice of their Sorrow wh Grief; 
T. Brocchus, I doubt not, is greatly 
in your Eſteem ; obſerve his and his 
Son's Tears and Diſtreſs, what ſhall 
I fay of his Brothers: Think not we 
plead for the Safety of one only. The 
three Ligarii are either to be preſerv'd 


in the City or expell'd from it, be- 


cauſe Baniſhment is more deſirable to 
them than their own Country, their 


own Home, their Houſhold Goods, if 


one of them muſt remain an Exile. If 
yn toy Ar Brothers ought, with Piety, 
with 


8 


— 


1 3 
with becoming Grief; let their Tear 
and their fraternal Pity move your 
Compaſſion. Call to Mind what 
you formerly ſaid, That W efteemed 
all thoſe to be Enemies ub vere not © 
with us. And That You ld hr 
all thoſe as Friends who did not oppoſe WW 
you. View then this illuſtfious Com- 
pany, the whole Family of the Broce 
chi, L. Marcius C. Ce/etrus, L. Gor= i 
fidius, all theſe Roman Knights now | 
preſent in Mottning Garments, are | 
not only your Aequaintance, but Men 
of Probity and of your own Party. | 
We indeed look'd on them as out {| 
Enemies, and treated them as ſuch. 
But fince they ſided with you, let your 
own Saying” have its due Force, and 
place them in the Number of your 
Friends. If you conſider the Harmo- 
ny that reigns among the Ligarii, you 
will view all the Brothers in the ſame 
Light. For is there any Room to | 
I S4 doubt 


2 
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| doubt, that if ©. Ligarius had been 
in {taly, he would not have been in 
the ſame Way of thinking as his Bro- 
thers? Who can be ignorant of that 
5 Q Agreement, and inſeparable 
Union ſo viſible among them? There 
is nothing more abſurd than to ſup- 
poſe they would not all have been of 
_ the ſame Opinion, and have run the 
lame Hazard. In effect therefore they 
were every one your Followers. One 
of them was ſeparated from the reſt as 
it were by a Tempeſt, but had it been 
with his own Conſent, yet he ought 
to be left in no worſe a Condition than 
thoſe who have experienced your Cle- 
mency. Had he actually taken up 
Arms againſt you, he would not only 
have oppoſed you, but his own Bro- 
thers, who now plead in his Behalf. 
As I am acquainted with all your 
Affairs, I cannot forget how T. Li- 
* behav'd, when he was City- 
6 ies MY 18 


1621 
Treaſurer, with Reſpect to your Cauſe 


and Dignity. But it is of little Con- 


ſequence for me to remember it. I 
am perſuaded it is not out of your own 
Mind, for ſuch is your happy Diſpo- 
ſition, that you forget nothing but 
Injuries. This very T. Ligarius, who 
has done nothing but promote your 
Intereſt, and whoſe Integrity recom- 
mended him to your Eſteem, who 
could not foreſee what would hap- 


pen afterwards, is now a Suppliant for | 


his Brother's Safety: In granting 
| whoſe Requeſt, you will reſtore three 
moſt worthy and incorrupt Brothers; 
not only to themſelves, to many great 
and honourable Men, to us their 
Friends, but to the Republick. We 
aſks no more than what you have 
granted to the moſt noble and famous 
M. Marcellus in open Court. Only 
ſhew the ſame Favour to this Aſſem- 


- bly for the fake of his moſt worthy 


Brothers. 
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Brothers. As you pardon'd him at 
the Requeſt of the Senate, be as kind 
at leaſt to this People whoſe Beha= 
viour has always had your Approba- 
tion. And if that Day gain'd you 
' fo much Honour, and was ſo much 
applauded by the ' Roman People, ne- 
ver neglect an Opportunity of encrea- 
fing that Honour, for there is nothing 

ſo popular as Goodneſs, None of 
your many Virtues is more beloved 
or admired than your Clemency. For 
Men reſemble the Gods in nothing ſo 
much as in making Mankind happy. 
There is nothing renders your Station 
more glorious than to have it in your 
Power, nor nothing diſcovers a more 
excellent Diſpofition than the Will to 
ſave many from Deſtruction. 

This Cauſe, perhaps, might require 


a longer Oration, but your Inclination 
to Mercy one more ſhort. Wherefore 
= ſubmitting the whole Affair to your 
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better Judgment; I ſhall come to 4 
Period with this Admonition, that in 
reſtoring our abſent Friend to his 
former Happineſs, you confer the ſame 
Bleſſing on all here preſent. - 


* 2 2 -* 
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CONCLUSION. 


Being a Parallel betaween Cicero and ; 


DEMOSTHENES, | 


Plan myſelf chat a Cage 


of Ciceros Eloquence, with that of 
Demoſthenes will not be thought 1m 

tinent at the End of this little Treatiſe; 
as it is intended to give the young 
Orator an Idea of the different Styles 


of thoſe great Maſters, whom he is to | 


look upon as the moſt perfect Models 


that .can be Pn: for his Imita- 
tion. 55 | 
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Theſe two Orators, though diffe- 
rent in Style, are both of them ſo ſu- 


perlatively excellent in their Kind, 


that it is not eaſy to determine which 
of them we ſhould chuſe to reſemble. 
«©. The Qualities, ſays Quintilian, on 
which Eloquence is founded, were 

alike in both; ſuch as the Deſign, the 


Order, the Diviſion, the Manner of 


preparing the Audience, and, in a 
Word, every thing that is relative to 
a But, as to their Style, 
there is a conſiderable Difference. 
The one is more conciſe, the other 
more diffuſive; the one puſhes cloſer 
to his Adverſary, the other allows him 
a larger Spot to fight on. The one 


is always endeavouring to pierce him 


as it were, with the Vivacity of his 
Style; the other often bears him down 


with the Weight of his Diſcourſe. 
Nothing can be retrenched from the 


one, nor added to the other. De- 
„ 


o 
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moſfthenes has more Care and Study, 
Cicero more Nature and Genius.“ 
Another judicious Critic among the 
Moderns, thus draws their Characters. 
"oF Demoſthenes from the Impetuoſity of 
his Temper, the Strength of his Rea- 
ſon, and the Vehemence of his Action, 
had more Force than Cicero; as Cicero, 
by his ſoft and delicate Deportment, 
by his gentle, piercing, and paſſionate 
Emotions, and his many natural Gra- 


ces, was more affecting than Demo- 


henes, The Grecian ſtruck the Mind 
by the Strength of his Expreſſion, and 
the Ardor and Violence of his Decla- 


mation; the Roman reach'd the Heart 


by certain Charms and imperceptible 
Beauties, which were natural to him, 
and which were heighten'd by all the 
Art of Eloquence. 3 
D por the whole, it is beſt for young 
Perſons {eſpecially thoſe deſign'd for 
the Crs to take for their _— the 
ron 
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ſtrong and nervous Style of Nu. 
fthenes, ſoften'd and adorn'd with that 
of Cicero; ſo that the Severity of the 

former may be qualified with the Gra- 
ces, of the latter, and that the Con- 

 £Etſeneſs and Vivacity of the Grecian 


may correct the Luxuriancy of the 
i Roman Orator. 
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